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HIO  UK  JANKLUO,  UKA/IL 

From  the  heights  of  Coroovado  the  photographer  looks  down  through  the  mist  on  a  strip  of  the  city 
beyond  I«kc  Hodrigo  de  Fn-itas.  In  tlie  distance  arc  seen  the  nigged  outlines  of  some  of  the  islands 
In  the  bay. 
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RISING  TIDES  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
INDUSTRY 


WILLIAM  A.  REID 

Foreign  Trade  Adviier,  Pan  American  Union 


X  HE  recent  deliberations  of  Presidents  and  statesmen  of  the 
.Vmerican  Republics  at  Buenos  Aires  looking  toward  permanent  peace 
in  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  coincide  strikingly 
with  the  rising  tides  of  inter-American  commerce  and  industry. 
And  it  is  with  a  few  of  these  features  of  progress  that  this  brief 
account  is  chiefly  concerned.  The  subjects  were  selected  to  typify 
activities  of  vital  importance  to  peoples  and  countries. 

Air  transportation  has  made  phenomenal  gains.  Not  only  pas¬ 
senger  and  mail  traffic  shows  a  decided  increase  but  the  movement  of 
heavy  freight  marks  an  epochal  stage.  In  Peru,  for  instance,  Trujillo 
and  Lake  Pias  were  recently  connected  by  air  and  the  latter  put  into 
service.  The  former  lies  near  the  Pacific  coast  at  sea  level;  the  latter 
is  in  a  mile-deep  canyon  of  the  Andes  almost  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilization.  But  a  Peruvian  company,  believing  in  the  richness  of 
the  region  surrounding  Lake  Pfas,  attempted  and  succeeded  in 
starting  mining  operations  in  this  remote  part  of  Peru.  Using  the 
lake  as  an  airplane  landing  base,  the  company  transported  from  the 
port  of  Trujillo  large  numbers  of  laborers  and  1,200  tons  of  mining 
eipiipment,  such  as  heavy  electrical  machinery,  motor  trucks,  cement, 
iron  piping,  wire,  medical  supplies,  and  food — all  through  the  air. 
This  means  life  and  action  in  a  hitherto  donnant  region. 

More  than  1 10  tons  of  freight  were  conveyed  by  the  same  company’s 
airplanes  between  Cajamarca  and  Chachapoyas;  these  towns  are  only 
85  miles  apart  but  mountains  about  15,000  feet  high  separate  them. 
Burro  transport  of  such  heavy  machinery  between  these  localities  is, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question;  but  air  service  makes  possible  modem 
mining  operations  in  this  slightly  known  district. 
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Chile  lias  begun  operation  of  airplanes  between  her  southern 
railhead  at  Puerto  Montt  and  the  world’s  southernmost  city,  Magal- 
lanes,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  These  planes  were  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  and  flown  to  headquarters  by  Chilean  aviators. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent  a  number  of  Argentines  reorgan¬ 
ized  the  C!a.  Aeropostal  Argentina,  which  has  been  operating  from 
lialua  Blanca  to  Rio  Grande,  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  New  machines 
of  latest  construction  have  taken  the  place  of  older  planes.  Thus 
both  Argentina  and  Chile  now  provide  quick  service  for  passengers, 
mail  and  other  cargo  to  the  southernmost  inhabited  regions  of  the 
world. 

A  report  from  Managua,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  in  December 
last,  says  among  other  things:  “The  people  are  glad  to  discard  old 
methods  of  travel  which  are  long  and  difficult.  Nicaragua  will  not 
go  through  a  period  of  railroad  building  as  other  countries  have  done.” 
There  are  four  airplane  companies  competing  for  business  in  Nicaragua 
and  as  a  consequence  passenger  and  freight  rates  have  been  declining 
so  that  today  most  travelers  use  airplanes.  Foodstuff’s,  calves,  pigs, 
clothing,  mail,  comprise  air  cargo  on  many  plane  routes. 

More  than  18,000  automobiles  from  the  United  States  moved  into 
Me.xico  in  a  recent  10-month  period,  most  of  them  bound  for  the 
Mexican  capital.  Perhaps  three  or  four  persons  per  car  would  not 


CJourt^ay  of  the  Pen  Afnericen><irece  Airweya. 

AN  AIR  LINER  AT  CtZCO,  PERU. 

FHrticiilfkrly  in  Peru  lias  aircraft  lieen  extensively  useil  in  IransportinK  heavy  freight— notalily  heavy 
machinery  nee<le<l  in  new  mining  developments. 
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Courtesy  of  l*an  Ainerioan  Airways. 


THE  PAX  AMERICAX  AIRWAYS  AIRPORT,  MAXAGUA,  NICARAGUA. 
This  new  terminnl  buildins  at  Central  .Vmerioa's  pioneer  airport  was  completed  In  1936. 


be  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  I'nited  States  citizens 
visiting  Mexico  by  this  new  780-mile  highway  of  business  and  friend¬ 
ship.  Tlie  successful  bridge-building  program  in  Central  America,  the 
forerunner  of  the  great  Pan  American  Highway  through  that  part 
of  the  continent,  has  been  carried  forward.  All  the  Latin  American 
Republics  have  added  miles  of  motor  roads  to  their  expanding  high¬ 
way  systems.  Among  those  with  an  e.vtensive  highway  plan  is 
Argentina,  which  last  year  completed  a  24()-mile  concrete  highway 
connecting  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario.  Eventually  this  road,  known 
as  Route  9,  is  to  tap  the  Bolivian  border  at  La  Quiaca. 

Raw  materials  of  all  varieties  are  moving  to  the  world  in  increasing 
(piantities.  Quebracho,  for  instance,  the  valuable  tanning  agent  that 
comes  largely  from  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  is  in  active  demand. 
A  single  Argentine  company  returned  an  8  percent  dividend  to  stock¬ 
holders  for  1930,  and  the  same  company  was  enabled  to  pay  off  a 
large  debt  contracted  during  the  depression.  Increased  demand  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  for  quebracho  and  higher  selling  prices 
are  the  factors  that  encouraged  the  producer. 

Cotton  *  is  another  Argentine  product  that  shows  e.\pansion,  and 
reports  for  10  months  of  1936  indicate  a  30  percent  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  crop  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Another  notable 

■For  a  brief  discussion  of  cotton-growing  in  the  .\mericas  see"  Kmnomic  Trends  in  the  .\mericasin  19.36,” 
by  n.  Gerald  Smith,  Bulletin,  February  1937 
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increase  in  output  is  that  of  Argentine  creameries,  wliich  have  about 
doubled  export  figures  for  1935. 

Conditions  in  Spain,  France,  Italy  and  other  countries  of  Europe 
lowered  agricultural  production  and  the  consequent  shortage,  espe¬ 
cially  in  wheat,  opens  larger  markets  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 
It  is  believed  the  wheat  supplies  of  the  latter  nations  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  at  good  prices. 

Brazil’s  exports  of  bananas,  oranges  and  other  fruits  to  European 
countries  continue  to  grow;  during  the  past  year  the  available  figures 
show  an  increase  of  more  than  60  percent.  Shipments  of  apples  and 
pears,  newer  crops  of  the  Republic,  are  indicated  to  have  increased 
more  than  150  percent.  Brazil’s  cotton  crop  is  e.xpected  to  be  about 
756,000  bales,  an  unprecedented  amount. 

Coffee  is  produced  in  all  the  American  Republics  excepting  Argen¬ 
tina,  Cliile,  Uruguay  and  the  United  States.  But  for  many  years 
the  prices  of  tliis  commodity  have  not  been  satisfactory  to  the  growers, 
although  numerous  remedies  have  been  proposed  and  applied  from 
time  to  time  to  help  the  situation.  In  October  1936  an  international 
coffee  conference  convened  in  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia,  with 
delegates  present  from  most  of  the  American  coffee-growing  countries. 
The  sessions  of  the  conference  continued  for  a  number  of  days,  with 
discussions  and  resolutions  providing  for  several  new  features  of 
“collective  defense.” 

One  of  these  resolutions  provides  for  a  Pan  American  Coffee  Office 
in  New  York,  to  be  maintained  jointly  by  the  interested  countries. 
Tliis  office  is  to  be  charged  with  watching  consuming  markets,  making 
studies  of  promotion  methods,  extending  sales  and  taking  other 
measures  that  bear  on  the  popularity  and  consumption  of  the  coffee 
berry.  The  office  has  just  been  opened. 

Mining  operations  in  the  West  Coast  countries  of  South  America 
were  fairly  active  in  1936.  The  nitrate  industry  of  Chile  continued 
to  produce  about  100,000  tons  of  nitrate  per  month,  but  the  gold  ore 
mined  is  shown  to  have  yielded  a  liigher  percentage  of  the  precious 
metal.  Tin  formed  a  larger  part  of  exports  from  Bolivia  and  brought 
liigher  prices;  in  the  La  Paz  market  the  value  of  the  metric  ton 
reached  £200  in  October.  A  recent  dispatch  from  Maracaibo,  the 
oil  metropolis  of  Venezuela,  estimates  the  1936  output  of  petroleum 
at  150,000,000  barrels.  Negotiations  for  two  new  oil  concessions  in 
eastern  Venezuela  were  consummated;  tliis  deal  doubtless  means 
extensive  exploitation  in  a  hitherto  undeveloped  field.  More  than 
$5,000,000,  it  is  reported,  passed  to  Venezuela  as  an  initial  payment 
on  the  concessions. 

The  latter  part  of  1936  saw  the  starting  of  the  wheels  of  a  new  and 
gigantic  enterprise  in  the  heights  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  For  seven 
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3’ears  men  and  macliines  have  been  at  work  on  a  great  dam  tliat  now 
radically-  alters  the  usefulness  of  one  of  Peru’s  rivers,  the  Mantaro,  hy 
providing  enormous  additional  electric  power  for  mining  operations. 
Through  the  j-ears  of  economic  depression  and  amid  the  fastness  of 
towering  mountains  this  work  has  slowly^  but  surely  progressed.  The 
largest  hj’droelectric  plant  in  Peru  and  one  of  the  most  important  in 
South  America,  it  is  known  as  the  Malpaso  operations  of  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  Copper  Corporation.  By^  the  erection  of  a  dam  in  a  canyon  of 
the  Mantaro  about  10  miles  above  the  town  of  Oroya,  sufficient  power 
is  obtained  to  operate  three  units  of  17,500  horsepower  each;  provision 
is  made  for  a  fourth  unit,  wliich  will  bring  the  total  to  70,000  horse- 
])ower.  The  actual  dam  is  of  concrete,  200  feet  liigh  with  a  foundation 
80  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  river  bed.  The  masonry  is  500  feet 
thick  at  the  base  and  tapers  to  26  feet  at  the  top.  As  in  all  great 
undertakings,  it  was  necessary  to  e.xpend  large  sums  of  money  in 
auxiliary’  work  before  and  after  construction.  The  whole  work  repre¬ 
sents  an  outlay  of  $6,000,000.  Equipment  and  machinery’  were  sup- 
plied  by  United  States  and  (Jerman  firms. 

This  facility  for  more  extensive  mining  operations  becomes  available 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  is  awaking  from  business  depression 
and  when  prices  of  copper  and  other  minerals  are  on  the  ascending 
scale.  According  to  the  IPcsf  Coast  Leader,  the  new  operations  are 
higldy  gratifying  to  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise.  They  are  pro¬ 
viding  and  will  continue  to  provide  an  increased  demand  for  Peruvian 
labor. 

For  about  a  year  many  workmen  have  been  engaged  on  one  of 
Brazil’s  great  enterprises.  This  is  the  new  steel  plant  of  the  Cia. 
Brasileira  de  Usinas  Metallurgicas  at  Xeves,  near  Kio  de  Janeiro. 
Here  thousands  of  citizens  and  workmen  recently  greeted  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  who  visited  and  inspected  the  plant;  he  expressed  liis 
admiration  and  satisfaction  at  its  successful  completion  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  operations.  It  was  financed  by  Brazilian  capital,  will  consume 
Brazilian  raw  materials,  and  is  to  supply  a  great  variety  of  steel 
jiroducts  for  Brazil  and  other  countries  of  South  America. 

Cooperative  societies  which,  among  other  things,  prov'ide  a  lower 
cost  of  living  and  higher  prices  for  the  producer  of  commodities,  made 
strides  during  the  year.  The  movement  in  Me.xico  typifies  somewhat 
similar  steps  taken  in  other  Republics.  The  National  Congress  of  that 
Republic  enacted  a  law’  effective  in  December  w’hich  creates  a  National 
Cooperative  Fund;  from  tliis  source  cooperative  societies  now  in 
operation  or  those  that  may  be  established  are  allow’ed  to  draw  certain 
credits  after  fulfilling  requirements.  In  Mexico,  the  producer  coop¬ 
eratives  outnumber  the  consumer  cooperatives,  a  condition  ascribed 
to  lack  of  funds  or  inefficient  management.  The  new’  law’  is  expected 
to  improve  the  entire  situation  and  promote  cooperative  extension. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 


OIL  WELLS  IN’  THE  LAKE  MARACAIBO  REOION,  VENEZUELA. 

With  the  continued  exploitation  ot  oil  fields  the  petroleum  production  for  1930  reache<l  a  new  record  esti- 
mate<l  at  I.'iO.OQO  003  barrels. 


In  the  upswing  of  commerce  Panama  Canal  authorities  noted  that 
at  times  sometliing  like  sliip  congestion  occurs  there.  The  transit  of 
20  or  more  vessels  a  day  is  becoming  more  frequent,  and  additional  men 
were  provided  for  operating  the  locks.  At  present,  sliips  may  transit 
the  Canal  from  7:00  a.  m.  until  9:00  p.  m.  Unlike  Suez,  Panama  has 
been  in  operation  only  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  and  therefore 
the  nine  o’clock  closing  hour  gives  an  extension  of  transit  time.  How¬ 
ever,  the  strike  of  seamen  and  longshoremen  in  many  United  States 
ports  temporarily  lessened  the  tonnage  passing  through  the  Canal. 
In  1936,  as  indicated  in  the  Panama  Canal  Record,  there  were  5,487 
transits,  as  against  5,052  for  the  previous  year.  Thus  traffic  rose 
more  than  8  percent,  notwithstanding  the  strike. 

Like  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  numerous  Latin  American 
roads  are  handling  more  cargo  than  for  several  years.  The  Central 
Argentine  haulage  is  up  15  percent;  the  Buenos  Aires  Central  12 
percent;  the  Rosario  &  Belgrano  14  percent.  All  of  these  are  repre¬ 
sentative  railw’ays  of  Argentina.  Last  year  the  Northwestern 
Railway  of  Uruguay  enjoyed  a  25  percent  passenger  and  an  8  percent 
freight  increase  in  traffic,  and  thus  turned  a  loss  of  several  previous 
years  into  a  small  but  pleasing  profit.  Peruvian  railw  ays  are  install¬ 
ing  smaller,  lighter  and  faster  carriage  units  and  thus  cutting  down 
operating  expenses.  Slightly  increased  traffic  is  noted.  The  National 
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Railways  of  Mexico  are  enjoying  the  heaviest  traffic  experienced  in  a 
10-year  period,  notwithstanding  the  growing  liighway  mileage  and 
truck  haulage.  Passenger  traffic  increased  more  than  freight;  this 
fact  is  attributed  to  improved  coach  comfort,  lower  fares,  more 
frequent  services.  At  least  18  new  trains  with  modern  conveniences 
and  comforts  are  operating  on  Mexican  roads.  The  Sao  Paulo 
Railway,  known  as  the  world’s  greatest  coffee  transporter  and  one 
of  South  America’s  best  dividend-paying  roads,  recently  established 
a  new  service  that  is  drawing  more  and  more  passengers.  The 
innovation  is  a  comhination  parlor  and  dining  car  of  late  design. 
Half  of  it  is  devoted  to  food  service;  the  car  has  a  “quick  lunch” 
division,  where  moderate-priced  food  is  dispensed.  Furthermore, 
the  older  dining  cars  on  this  road  could  not  pass  the  steep  grades  of 
the  Serra;  but  the  new  car  makes  the  entire  trip  from  Sao  Paulo  to 
Santos  without  change.  Railway  electrification  has  gone  forw'ard 
in  Brazil,  where  the  Central  Railway  electrified  about  90  miles  of 
track.  Work  started  in  1935  and  w'as  continued  with  but  little 
interruption  through  the  past  year,  so  that  at  present  the  section 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Barra  do  Pirahy  and  other  parts  of  the  road 
are  operating  with  the  new  ])ower.  Needless  to  say,  cars,  rails, 
equipment,  supplies  and  warehouses  were  needed  in  the  undertaking; 
and  Brazilian  factories  contributed  a  considerable  amount  of  needed 
machinery  as  well  as  supplies. 


COPPER  SMELTER  AT  CERRO  DE  PA.SCO,  PERU. 

Th(!  most  rMfot  itevriotitnent  at  this  great  mining  center  Is  the  construe) inn  of  the  dam  and  liydroelectric 
plant  in  the  Nfantaro  River  canyon. 
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Tlie  reorganization  and  refinancing  of  the  International  Railway? 
of  Central  America  provided  the  ojierating  company  with  more  than 
$2,000,000  new  capital,  some  of  which  was  used  to  retire  outstanding 
notes;  other  amounts  were  allotted  to  the  purchase  of  new  rolling 
stock,  which  included  10  locomotives  and  300  fruit  cars.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Railways,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  the  most  important  railway 
company  operating  with  United  States  capital  outside  of  the  United 
States.  Its  lines  traverse  Guatemala  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  also 
many  miles  of  El  Salvador.  The  bulk  of  the  freight  is  made  up  of 
bananas,  coffee,  and  lumber;  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers.  Thanks  to  closer  cooperation  between  a  well-known  steam- 
sbip  line  and  the  railway,  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador 
are  now  being  visited  by  an  increasing  number  of  tourists. 

Tourist  traffic  between  the  iVmericas  is  e.xtremely  active.  The 
demand  for  bookings  from  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  California 
ports  to  South  and  Central  America  exceeds  first-class  available 
steamship  space;  reservations  have  to  be  made  far  in  advance  of  sail¬ 
ing  dates.  Passenger  ships  from  New  York  to  California  via  Panama 
and  vice  versa  have  been  more  than  liberally  patronized;  and  this 
tourist  increase  is  evident  in  the  Pacific  ports  of  Central  America, 
where  brief  stopovers  and  inland  excursions  prove  higldy  popular, 
Guatemala  City  and  San  Salvador  being  the  hosts  of  thousands 
of  sightseers.  Three  inter-American  conferences  in  South  America 
contributed  to  passenger  activity,  but  even  outside  of  this  business  the 
increased  ocean  travel  was  notable. 

Tourists  from  the  United  States  poured  a  stream  of  more  than 
ten  million  dollars  into  Cuba  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1936. 
This  estimate  comes  from  the  National  Tourist  Corporation  of 
llabana,  which  further  reports  that  127,088  travelers  arrived  in  the 
several  ports  of  the  Republic.  This  number  exceeds  that  of  any  like 
period  for  at  least  four  years. 

And  even  more  startling  is  the  statement  attributed  to  Albert  K. 
Dawson,  of  the  American  Express  Company,  to  the  effect  that  United 
States  tourist  travel  expenditures  in  1936  totaled  $5,000,000,000, 
and  are  therefore  in  e.xcess  of  the  returns  from  the  clothing  industry, 
printing,  and  the  lumber  business. 

In  Cuba  there  is  a  new  export  tax  of  nine  cents  a  bag  on  raw  sugar. 
This  levy,  enacted  by  the  Cuban  Congress,  is  expected  to  amount  to 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year.  The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  special  rural  schools,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  anny,  700  of  which  are  now  said  to  be  functioning 
in  accordance  with  the  plan.  This  plan  aims  to  provide  at  least 
rudimentary  education  for  the  masses  all  over  the  Republic. 

An  extensive  study  of  Cuban-United  States  commerce  in  1936, 
made  by  the  Social  Economic  Union  of  Cuba,  says  among  other 
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things:  “The  1934  trade  treaty,  from  the  American  point  of  view, 
jiims  not  only  to  increase  American  exports  to  Cuba,  but  also  and 
|)crhaps  even  more,  to  increase  exports  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
States.  This  increase  of  Cuban  exports  is  a  matter  which  does  not 
interest  Cuba  alone.  The  interest  of  the  Ignited  States  in  this  matter 
is  as  great  as  that  of  the  Cubans  themselves.  The  reason  is  evident, 
although  at  times  it  is  not  appreciated  by  the  opponents  of  the  treaty, 
who  loi>k  only  at  one  side  of  the  (piestion.” 


Of  the  15  ‘  recent  trade  agreements  between  the  I'nited  States  and 
foreign  nations  eight  are  with  Latin  American  Republics.  Or  to  be 
specific,  we  now  have  such  agreements  with  Cuba,  Colombia,  Brazil, 
Costa  Rica  (awaiting  ratification),  (luatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Xicaragua,  several  of  them  having  become  effective  in  1936.  Here 
are  the  words  of  the  American  Exporter,  an  outstanding  journal 
devoted  to  international  commercial  subjects;  “American  exporters 
are  almost  a  unit  in  applauding  the  reciprocal  tariff  program.  In 


•  .\fter  this  srtific  wiis  writlon  an  agreement  was  signed  with  El  Salvador. 


The  Latin  .\uierican  countries  are  increasing  in  popularity  with  the  United  States  tourist.  Indian  handi- 
CTalt  displayed  on  the  pier  flnds  a  ready  market  with  northern  visitors. 


Courtesy  of  the  Gr»oe  Lin#. 

OX  THE  PIER  AT  VALPARAISO,  CHILE 
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fact,  one  recent  test  showed  that  95  percent  of  the  manufacturers 
interested  in  exporting  who  were  questionnaired  favored  the  program.” 

Not  enough  time  has  elapsed  since  most  of  the  agreements  went 
into  effect  for  statisticians  to  gatlier  the  detailed  figures  on  advances 
that  might  be  attributed  to  the  agreements,  except  in  connection  with 
the  agreement  with  Cuba  which  came  into  effect  on  September  3, 
1934.  Compared  with  the  average  for  the  2-year  period  preceding 
the  agreement,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  value  of  United  States 
exports  to  Cuba  was  85  percent  for  the  first  agreement  year  (1934-35) 
and  113  percent  for  the  second  (1935-36).  Likewise,  United  States 
imports  from  Cuba  reached  151,000,000  dollars  during  1934-35  and 
115,000,000  dollars  during  1935-36,  as  compared  with  the  e.xcep- 
tionally  low  average  value  for  the  two  preceding  years  of  51,000,000 
dollars.  (The  abnormal  total  for  1 934-35  was  due  to  large  shipments 
of  sugar  having  been  held  over  in  anticipation  of  reductions  in  the 
United  States  tariff  on  sugar.) 


THE  SANTOS-SAO  PAULO  RAILWAY. 


Nut  only  this  Brazilian  line  but  many  other  Latin  American  railroads  profited  by  the  greatly  increased 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  of  193<i. 


VISIT  OF  AMBASSADOR  MACEDO  SOARES 

.^\.N  honored  visitor  from  Brazil  who  recently  passed  a  few  weeks 
in  the  United  States  was  Ambassador  Jose  Carlos  de  Macedo  Soares, 
former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  chief  of  the  Brazilian  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace, 
who  came  to  this  country  on  a  special  mission  from  his  Government. 

In  Washington  the  Ambassador  was  the  guest  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  whom  he  hatl  recently  helped  to  welcome  to  Brazil;  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  of  the  Hon,  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary'  of  State;  and  of  the  National  Press  Club,  to  which  he  delivered  a 
message  sent  by  the  Brazilian  Press  Association.  The  Brazilian 
Kmbassy  gave  a  large  reception  in  honor  of  the  visitor,  attended  by  the 
diplomatic  corps.  Government  officials,  and  Capital  society. 

From  Washington  Ambassador  Macedo  Soares  went  to  New  York 
and  there  was  feted  at  banquets  given  by  the  ^Vmerican  Brazilian 
Association  and  the  Pan  American  Society.  He  was  also  entertained 
by  Grover  Whelan,  president  of  the  New  York  World  Fair  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  directors  of  the  National  City  Bank,  and  the  People’s  Man¬ 
date  to  the  Governments  to  End  War. 

One  of  the  tributes  most  valued  by  the  Ambassador  as  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  peace  of  the  continent  was  the 
honorary  LL.  D.  conferred  upon  him  hy  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington. 

At  the  luncheon  given  on  January  27  in  honor  of  Ambassador 
Macedo  Soares  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  chairman  of  the  Board,  welcomed  him  in  the 
following  words: 

Excellency: 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  tell  you  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  privilege  which  has 
been  granted  me  today  of  welcoming  you  to  the  home  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  I  bid  you  a  most  cordial  welcome  in  my  own  name,  and  on  behalf  of  all 
the  other  representatives  of  the  American  Republics  which  compose  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Union. 

We  of  the  Governing  Board  feel  especially  honored  by  your  presence  among 
us,  not  only  because  you  are  here  as  the  representative  of  a  country  which  has 
ever  been  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  helpful  cooperation  among  nations, 
but  because  you,  yourself,  by  your  own  efforts  and  accomplishments,  have  given 
strength  to  and  inspired  faith  in  that  cause. 
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The  former  Rmzilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  on  special  mission  to  the  United  States,  was  the  guest  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  a  luncheon  on 

January  27,  1937. 


VISIT  OF  AMBASSADOR  MACEDO  SOARES 


Your  tireless  labors  in  behalf  of  peace,  as  Foreign  Minister  of  your  great  coun¬ 
try,  as  member  of  the  Commission  of  Mediation  set  up  to  promote  a  solution  of 
the  Chaco  controversy,  and  as  chief  of  the  delegation  of  Brazil  at  the  recent 
Buenos  Aires  Conference,  have  earned  for  you  the  gratitude  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas. 

We  of  the  Governing  Board  are  indeed  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  paying 
you  this  tribute  today,  and  we  ask  you  to  accept  it  as  a  humble  evidence  of  the 
great  respect  and  admiration  we  have  for  you,  and  as  an  expression  of  our  hope 
that  the  American  nations  may  continue  to  draw  courage  and  inspiration  from 
your  generous  spirit,  your  understanding,  and  your  constructive  leadership. 

Ambassador  Macedo  Soares,  responding  to  this  greeting,  said: 

In  sending  me  to  this  country  to  do  honor  to  President  Roosevelt  and  to  the 
.\merican  nation,  the  President  of  the  Brazilian  Republic,  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas, 
wished  to  confirm  and  bear  witness  to  the  inalterable  continuity  of  the  policy  of 
the  “good  neighbor”  which  the  peoples  of  America  solemnly  consecrated  by 
unanimous  agreement  at  the  recent  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace. 

This  attitude  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  my  Government  shows,  in  the  first 
place,  the  absence  of  personalism  that  dominates  our  international  relations. 
Secondly,  it  proclaims  the  sincerity  and  consciousness  of  responsibility  that  gov¬ 
ern  our  aims  in  international  policy.  We  all  know  what  the  components  of 
friendship  between  peoples  are:  mutual  understanding,  high  purpose  and  noble 
sentiment  and,  last  but  not  least,  strength  of  character  in  their  leaders.  Consid¬ 
ering  this  reality,  which  is  true  even  when  clothed  in  rhetoric  or  brilliantly  col¬ 
ored  by  imagination,  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  clearly  understand  and 
tranquilly  rely  on  the  loyal  friendship  of  the  Brazilian  people. 

Major  and  minor  episodes  in  the  political  and  diplomatic  history  of  Brazil 
bear  witness  to  a  never-failing  feeling  of  kindliness — springing  from  admiration, 
from  respect  and  sympathy — for  the  United  States.  The  unchanging  tradition 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  since  the  time  of  the  Empire  and  through  the 
First  and  the  Second  Republics,  has  been  that  of  a  loyal,  firm,  and  disinterested 
cooperation  with  the  policy  and  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States. 

In  material  progress,  Brazil  and  the  United  States  are  a  little  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  apart,  which  is  nothing  in  the  long  history  of  nations.  We  may, 
therefore,  clasp  hands,  taking  up  harmoniously  our  part  in  the  common  burdens 
of  international  life,  so  that  each  of  us  may  enjoy  greater  benefit  at  the  end  of 
the  journey. 

Friendship  between  peoples  is  a  tree  that  yields  lovely  flowers,  excellent  fruit, 
and  grateful  shade.  The  flowers  are  the  good  sentiments  that  bring  beauty  and 
comfort,  in  preparation  for  the  fruit,  which  is  the  product  of  work  in  common 
and  the  permanence  of  national  life  through  succeeding  generations.  The  shade 
is  the  favor  done  to  friends;  it  is  effortless,  since  it  results  from  the  height  of  the 
tree  and  the  wide  spread  of  its  foliage. 

Many  years  ago  the  United  States  of  America  and  Brazil  planted  the  tree  of 
friendship,  which  is  growing  luxuriantly.  Let  us  rejoice  in  this  worthy  result  of 
the  strenuous  labors  of  our  ancestors.  Let  us  be  mindful  also  that  we  should 
cultivate  intelligently  and  carefully  this  friendship,  that  did  not  spring  up  in  a 
day — this  friendship  that  becomes  more  beautiful  the  stronger  it  grows. 

Friendship  is  a  thing  so  generous,  so  noble  in  its  disinterestedness  that,  every¬ 
thing  considered,  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only,  testimony  of  God  in  a 
world  so  full  of  suffering. 

I  raise  my  glass,  gentlemen,  to  the  loyal  friendship  of  the  American  Republics, 
and,  particularly,  to  that  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States;  may  Brazilian 
and  American  hearts  ever  beat  in  unison! 
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Tliose  present  at  the  luneJieon  were,  in  addition  to  Ambassador 
Maeedo  Soares,  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  president  of  the  Governing; 
Board  and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  Captain  Colon 
Eloy  Alfaro,  Ambassador  of  Ecuador;  Senor  don  Manuel  Trucco, 
Ambassador  of  Chile;  Dr.  Guillermo  Patterson  y  de  Jauregui,  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Cuba;  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  Ambassador  of 
Mexico;  Senor  don  Jose  Richling,  Minister  of  l>uguay;  Senor  don 
Miguel  \j6\W7.  Pumarejo,  Minister  of  Colombia;  Dr.  Andres  Pastoriza, 
Minister  of  the  Dominican  Kepublic;  Dr.  Alfredo  Husk  Codas,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Paraguay;  Senor  don  Ricardo  Castro  Breclie,  Minister  of 
Costa  Rica;  Dr.  Diogenes  Escalante,  Minister  of  Venezuela;  Dr.  Luis 
Feniando  Guacballa,  Minister  of  Bolivia;  Dr.  Augusto  S.  Boyd,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Panama;  Dr.  Henri  De  liayle.  Minister  of  Nicaragua;  Dr. 
Hector  Diaz  l..eguizamdn.  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Argentina;  Dr.  A.  B. 
Bueno  do  Prado,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Juan  Mendoza 
.Vlmenara,  C’ounsellor  of  the  Embassy  of  Peru;  Dr.  Joao-Luiz  Guima- 
raes  Gomes  and  Dr.  Jayme  Sloan  Chermont,  secretaries  of  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Maeedo  Soares;  and  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  .Vssistant  Director  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 
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JOSE  MARIA  DA  SILVA  PARANHOS, 
BARON  DO  RIO^BRANCO 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  GANZERT 

Asiijtdnt  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  University  of  Utah 

It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  labors  of  one  of  Latin 
America’s  greatest  workers  for  peace  came  to  an  end.  The  career  of 
Jose  Maria  da  Silva  Paranhos,  Baron  do  Rio-Branco,  was  in  his 
lifetime  the  glory  of  Brazil,  and  to-day  is  one  of  the  glories  of  America. 
His  motto  was  Vbique  patriae  memor,  but  he  promoted  the  interests  of 
his  own  country  in  ways  that  contributed  toward  the  security  and 
well-being  of  the  entire  hemisphere. 

Modern  Brazil  has  produced  three  outstanding  workers  for  inter¬ 
national  peace;  the  Baron  do  Rio-Branco,  Ruy  Barbosa,  and  Joaquim 
Xabuco.  All  were  northerners,  the  first  two  coming  from  Bahia,  and 
Nabuco  from  Pernambuco,  where  the  family  had  lived  from  the 
earliest  times.  Rio-Branco  was  the  unostentatious  planner  and 
worker,  a  rare  combination  of  scholar  and  statesman;  Ruy  Barbosa 
was  the  political  liberal  and  brilliant  orator;  Joaquim  Nabuco  was 
the  accomplished  diplomat,  the  graceful  speaker  and  writer,  the 
devoted  apostle  of  Pan  Americanism. 

Rio-Branco  was  closely  associated  with  these  men,  and  it  will  be 
an  interesting  study  for  his  biographer  to  determine  to  what  extent 
they  influenced  one  another. 

It  was  Rio-Branco  who  had  the  ready  grasp  of  Brazilian  affairs 
and  the  exhaustive  knowledge  of  South  American  history  and  geo¬ 
graphy  that  enabled  him  to  bring  about  in  his  lifetime  the  settlement 
of  boundary  disputes  that  were  centuries  old.  Ruy  Barbosa  helped 
him  to  defend  the  rights  of  all  small  nations  at  The  Hague  Peace 
Conference  of  1907,  and  Joaquim  Nabuco  aided  him  in  his  policy  of 
rapprochement  with  the  United  States. 

The  Baron  do  Rio-Branco  had  the  distinction  of  holding  the  post 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Brazil  longer  than  any  other 
chancellor  in  an  American  country.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
work  unremittingly  toward  the  accomplishment  of  certain  definite 
ends.  He  was  strictly  non-partisan  and  was  thus  able  to  avoid 
friction  with  any  powerful  group.  First  called  to  take  -the  portfolio 
by  his  old  friend  and  classmate  President  Rodrigues  Alves  in  1902,  he 
remained  in  office  under  Affonso  Penna,  Nilo  Peganha,  and  Hermes 
da  Fonseca.  Death  ended  his  service  on  Febmarj’  10,  1912. 
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Perhaps  he  could  have  had  the  presidency  of  the  Republic;  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  he  undoubtedly  enjoyed  greater  prestige 
than  had  he  been  chief  magistrate,  and  his  counsel  was  sought  and 
followed  by  Presidents  and  ministers. 

The  Baron  do  Rio-Branco’s  greatest  claim  to  a  significant  place 
in  the  development  of  American  solidarity  is  his  share  in  the  pacific 
settlement  of  all  of  Brazil’s  boundary  questions  e.xcept  that  with 
Paraguay,  which  had  been  resolved  before  his  time. 

He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  task  because  of  his  familiarity  with 
South  American  histoiy'  and  geography.  He  had  early  been  seized 
with  the  desire  to  write  a  history  of  the  militarj’  record  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  race  in  the  New  World,  but  by  chance  the  exceptional  knowledge 
he  accumulated  for  this  purpose  was  utilized  in  the  adjustment  of 
Brazil’s  boundar\'  disputes  with  its  neighbors. 

Upwards  of  sixteen  years  of  his  early  manhood  were  spent  as  consul 
general  of  Brazil  in  Liverpool  and  during  this  period  he  labored  in¬ 
cessantly  in  gathering  every  possible  piece  of  data  connected  with 
Brazilian  history.  He  visited  continental  libraries  and  archives,  took 
voluminous  notes,  and  either  bought  documents  and  maps  or  had 
copies  of  them  made.  No  other  contemporary  scholar  knew  more 
of  the  history,  resources,  flora,  and  fauna  of  Brazil  than  Rio-Branco. 

This  vast  store  of  information  he  utilized  when  he  represented  his 
country  first  as  counsel  at  Washington  in  1894  in  the  arbitration  of  the 
Palmas  or  Misiones  boundary  with  Argentina  by  President  Grover 
Cleveland  of  the  United  States,  and  secondly  in  an  equally  brilliant 
defense  of  Brazilian  claims  in  the  arbitration  of  the  boundary  with 
British  Guiana  before  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  at  Berne  in  1900. 

When  he  took  the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  one  of  his 
cardinal  jiolicies  was  to  settle  all  outstanding  boundary  controversies. 
In  the  order  of  their  pressing  character  they  were  those  with  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Great  Britain  in  the  Guianas,  Colomhia,  Ecuador,  Venezuela, 
Uruguay,  and  the  Netherlands  in  Guiana. 

Rio-Branco  was  no  sooner  installed  in  Itamaraty  Palace  than  he 
was  confronted  with  a  critical  international  problem  in  the  Acre 
region  in  northwestern  Brazil.  Here  the  rich  natural  resources  had 
attracted  rubber  gatherers  from  both  Bolivia  and  Brazil  to  a  region 
the  boundaries  of  which  were  still  in  dispute  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Furthermore,  the  claims  of  Peru  and  Ecuador  to  the  same  or 
adjacent  districts  made  the  situation  complicated.  War  between 
Brazil  and  Bolivia  at  least  was  a  possibility  when  Rio-Branco  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  later  the  boundary  dispute  with  Peru  assumed 
a  critical  phase. 

In  both  cases,  however,  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
was  able  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution. 
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JOSE  MAKIA  DA  SILVA  PARANHOS,  BARON  DO  RIO-BRANCO. 

Twenty-flve  yetirs  have  ela|>.se<l  since  the  death  of  this  eminent  Brazilian  statesman,  whase  achievements 
will  always  distinguish  him  as  an  outstanding  contributor  to  inter-American  peace. 
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Although  a  vociferous  element  in  his  own  country  clamored  for 
war  with  Bolivia  he  was  able  to  negotiate  a  modus  vivendi  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  which  forces  from  both  countries  policed  the  territory  in 
dispute  until  a  boundarj’  could  be  delimited.  The  Treaty  of  Petrop- 
olis,  signed  in  the  city  of  that  name  on  November  19,  1903,  is  one  of 
the  landmarks  in  American  confraternity  and  is  a  tribute  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  statesmen  on  both  sides.  By  its  terms  an  exchange 
of  territories  was  arranged.  To  compensate  for  the  cession  of  the 
Acre  territory  to  Brazil  by  Bolivia,  the  Brazilians  pledged  themselves 
to  pay  £2,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  communications  and  to 
construct  at  their  own  expense  on  Brazilian  territory  a  railroad 
around  the  falls  of  the  Madeira  River.  The  Madeira-Mamor4  line 
was  completed  in  1913  in  accordance  with  this  promise.  The  treaty, 
providing  as  it  did  for  freedom  of  navigation,  went  far  toward  making 
the  Amazon  a  great  inland  sea,  to  be  used  in  common  by  all  the 
Republics  w'hich  have  rivers  flowing  into  it.  Since  the  treaty  there 
have  been  no  serious  questions  between  the  two  countries. 

A  similarly  dangerous  situation  had  developed  by  1904  in  the  rubber 
producing  region  of  the  Jurua  and  Purus  Rivers,  where  Brazil,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru  all  had  rival  claims. 

Peru  claimed  approximately  72,000  square  miles  of  the  territory 
which  Brazil  had  received  by  the  Treaty  of  Petropolis  from  Bolivia. 
This  was  part  of  an  area  the  dispute  over  the  title  to  which  Bolivia 
and  Peru  had  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  Argen¬ 
tina  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Petropolis  agreement. 

To  Peru’s  protest  against  the  Petropolis  cession  of  the  area  to 
Brazil,  Rio-Branco  replied  that  by  the  treaty  of  1903  Brazil  had 
really  only  gotten  back  lands  to  which  it  enjoyed  title  prior  to  a  treaty 
made  with  Bolivia  in  1867,  when  this  area  was  ceded  to  the  La  Paz 
government  in  order  to  keep  its  friendship  and  the  regard  of  other 
American  nations  during  the  Paraguayan  War. 

Rio-Branco  would  not  accede  to  Peru’s  request  for  settlement  by 
a  mixed  tribunal  set  up  by  the  three  disputants,  partly  because  the 
controversy  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  was  over  titles  emanating 
from  Spain,  the  validity  of  which  Brazil  as  a  successor  of  Portugal 
could  not  admit.  His  policy  was  to  treat  with  one  of  two  litigants 
before  settling  with  the  other.  This  he  had  done  in  the  dispute  with 
Bolivia  over  Acre  and  he  did  the  same  in  other  questions  over  limits. 

As  the  twentieth  century  opened  there  w'ere  numerous  conflicts 
between  rubber  hunters  of  both  countries  and  by  1903  Brazilian 
settlers  were  resisting  by  arms  the  attempts  of  the  Peruvian  govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  its  authority  in  the  Chandless  River  region,  and 
each  side  alleged  that  certain  of  its  nationals  had  been  shot  by  the 
«>ther. 
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Rio-Branco  protested  to  the  Peruvian  Government  against  the 
dispatch  of  armed  forces  into  tlie  Acre  Territory  and  in  May,  1904, 
tlie  Brazilian  government  decreed  an  embargo  upon  the  transit  of 
war  material  up  the  Amazon  to  Peru. 

When  both  governments  realized  the  danger  of  the  situation,  Rio- 
Branco  proposed  the  immediate  evacuation  by  Peruvians  of  territory 
inhabited  by  lirazilians  and  the  neutralization  of  the  troubled  areas 
on  the  upper  Jurua  and  Puriis  Rivers. 

The  Lima  Government  accepted  the  proposal,  which  was  embodied 
in  a  treaty  concluded  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  two  powers  on  July 
12,  1904.  The  Peruvians  withdrew  both  military  forces  and  customs 
authorities  and  two  mixe<l  commissions  administered  the  neutralized 
territory  until  May  Jl,  190S.  Negotiations  continued  meanwhile 
and  when  the  Argentine  award  in  the  dispute  between  Bolivia  and 
Peru  was  found  to  be  favorable  to  the  former,  more  than  half  the 
territory  that  Peru  claimed  from  Brazil  was  placed  out  of  question. 

This  was  an  example  of  the  advantage  of  Rio-Branco’s  long  tenure 
of  his  post,  for  he  was  able  to  keep  negotiations  alive  despite  changes 
in  ministers  on  the  Peruvian  side.  He  succeeded  in  terminating  the 
eontioversy  with  Peru  on  September  8,  1909,  when  a  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  two  governments  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  determining  the 
frontier  ami  establishing  generous  reciprocal  navigation  privileges 
similar  to  those  agreed  upon  with  Bolivia  in  the  Treaty  of  Petropolis. 

In  controversies  with  both  nations  Rio-Branco  aided  in  promoting 
continental  harmony  because  he  was  able  and  willing  to  obtain  a 
cessation  of  warlike  activities  until  an  agreement  was  reached  by 
direct  negotiation.^ 

The  boundary  with  Great  Britain  in  the  Guianas  was  settled  by 
arbitration  of  the  King  of  Italy  in  1904.  Joaquim  Nabuco,  as 
Brazilian  advocate,  perhaps  shortened  liis  life  by  the  efforts  he  put 
into  the  preparation  of  his  country’s  case,  but  a  great  deal  of  Rio- 
Branco’s  erudition  went  into  the  two  memoranda  submitted  by  the 
Brazilian  government  to  Lord  Salisbury  during  the  previous  negotia¬ 
tions  of  the  late  nineties. 

The  frontier  lines  with  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Dutch 
Guiana  were  all  settled  by  negotiations  with  the  governments  involved 
before  the  Baron’s  death  in  1912.  In  the  three-cornered  dispute  over 
the  Oriente  country  between  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Colombia,  Rio- 
Branco  followed  his  usual  course  of  settling  with  one  country  at  a  time. 

If  ever  there  was  an  example  of  altruism  in  international  relations, 
it  was  the  generous  treatment  of  a  small  neighbor,  Uruguay,  by 
Brazil,  in  the  boundary  rectification  of  1909  at  the  instance  of  the 

■  See  the  writer's  article,  “The  Boundary  Controversy  in  the  l'i)|)er  Amazon  between  Brazil,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru,  1903-1909”,  Thf  lliipanic  American  Ilittorical  Kerieir,  vol.  XIV,  no.  4,  November,  1934. 
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Baron  do  Kio-Branco.  In  1851,  when  Uruguay  \ias  a  troubled 
l)order  State,  the  government  of  Doin  Bedro  had  seen  to  it  that  a 
houndary  treaty  was  signed  whieli  gave  certain  advantages  to  the 
Empire. 

The  frontier  line  was  drawn  along  the  western  or  Uruguayan 
shore  of  Lake  Mirim  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaguarao  River. 
But  by  Kio-Branco’s  time  the  people  of  I’ruguay  had  long  desired 
a  bountlary  that  would  run  along  the  middle  of  the  lake  and  the 
main  channel  of  the  river,  as  is  customary  in  international  practice, 
and  wished  to  enjoy  navigation  in  common  with  Brazil,  so  that  their 
northeastern  regions  might  have  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  through 
the  Brazilian  Lagoa  dos  Patos. 

The  Baron  was  struck  by  the  injustice  of  this  boundary  and  also 
saw  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations. 
At  his  suggestion  the  Brazilian  C’ongress  in  1910  approved  a  new 
treaty  of  limits  which  gave  to  Uruguay  a  condominium  with  Brazil 
over  the  waters  of  the  frontier  lake  and  river. 

Brazil  ceded  to  its  neighbor  that  part  of  Ljike  Mirim  from  the 
stream  of  Sao  Miguel  to  the  Jaguarao  River  lying  between  the 
western  or  Uruguayan  shore  of  the  lake  and  the  new  frontier,  which 
would  follow  a  line  as  nearly  as  possible  mediately  between  the 
principal  points  of  the  shores  of  the  lake  or  along  its  main  channel. 
Brazil  further  ceded  that  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Jaguarao  be¬ 
tween  its  right  or  southern  bank  and  the  thalweg.  By  the  treaty 
Brazil  retained  approximately  2,8()()  s(juare  kilometers  of  the  lake, 
while  Uruguay  was  given  720  kilometers. 

This  liberal  act  strengthened  the  friendship  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  and  has  been  acclaimed  by  publicists  us  an  unprecedented  deed. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  these  boundary  settlements  is  that  much 
of  the  work  of  finding  delimitation  lines  was  that  of  Rio-Branco 
himself.  At  the  close  of  his  career  he  had  been  responsible  for 
placing  out  of  dispute  a  total  area  greater  than  that  of  Chile. 

The  Baron  early  applied  the  precept  of  the  Republican  constitution 
of  1891  which  made  resort  to  arbitration  mandatory  upon  Brazilian 
governments.  When  he  came  into  oflice  he  found  only  one  existing 
arbitration  treaty,  and  that  unratilied.  Upon  his  death  his  country 
had  no  fewer  than  thirty-one.  These  ranged  from  the  agreement 
with  Chile,  which  provided  for  the  arbitration  of  any  <|uestion  which 
might  be  fornndated  juridically,  and  that  with  Argentina,  which 
reserved  constitutional  (piestions,  to  others  less  liberal,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  usual  exception  of  “the  vital  interests  ol  third  States.” 
At  the  time  of  the  Baron’s  death  Brazil  led  all  nations  in  the  number 
of  arbitration  treaties. 

.Vt  The  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1907,  although  Rio-Branco’s 
elo(tuent  spokesman,  Senator  Ruy  Barbosa,  insisted  upon  a  cautious 
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attitiule  toward  any  freneral  treaty  of  arbitration,  the  Brazilian  dele- 
•ration  projiosed  an  enlip:htened  world  afri’eeinent  to  forsake  wars  of 
conquest.  A  fjlanoe  at  the  text  will  indicate  that  Kio-Branco  strongly  ■ 
advocated  this  policy,  advanced  at  the  First  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  in  1890  and  reaffirmed  subsequently  at 
other  conferences  as  well  as  in  the  declaration  made  by  nineteen 
American  governments  on  August  3,  1932,  banning  changes  of  terri¬ 
torial  ownership  by  force  in  the  Chaco  region. 

The  Brazilian  proposal,  offered  by  Ruy  Barbosa,  but  not  pressed 
upon  the  conference,  read  as  follows; 

None  of  tlie  signatory  Powers  sliall  undertake  to  alter,  by  means  of  war,  the 
present  boundaries  of  its  territory  at  the  exi)ense  of  other  powers  until  arbitration 
has  been  pro|K)sed  by  the  power  claiming  the  right  to  make  the  alteration  and 
refused,  or  if  the  other  Power  disol)eys  the  arbitral  award.  If  any  of  these 
Powers  violates  this  engagement,  the  change  of  territory  brought  about  by  arms 
will  not  l)e  legally  valid.) 

The  proposal,  as  has  been  said,  was  not  urged  upon  the  conference 
and  it  was  not  adopted,  but  it  illustrates  the  progressive  spirit  of 
Kio-Branco  and  Kuy  Barbosa. 

Kio-Branco  early  in  the  centurv’  discerned  the  shifting  of  the  axis 
of  power  from  the  old  world  to  the  new  and  with  Joaquim  Nabuco 
embarked  upon  a  policy  of  rapprochement  with  the  United  States. 

Kio-Branco’s  friendship  for  the  United  States  is  well  attested  by 
the  tribute  to  American-Brazilian  amity  from  his  own  pen  which 
appeareil  in  the  Kio  de  Janeiro  Jornal  do  Commercio  at  the  time  diplo¬ 
matic  representation  in  the  Brazilian  capital  and  in  Wasliington  was 
reciprocally  raised  to  embassy  rank.® 

The  Baron  tried  to  procure  the  introduction  of  a  declaration 
acknowledging  the  beneficial  character  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  at  the 
Fourth  Inteniational  Conference  of  American  States  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  1910,  but  unfavorable  circumstances  made  it  inadvisable  for  the 
Brazilian  delegation  to  ofi'er  the  proposal. 

The  key  to  Kio-Branco’s  Pan  Americanism  was  a  continental  inter¬ 
pretation  and  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  formation  of  a 
New  Worhl  solidarity  upon  an  understanding  between  Brazil  and  the 
other  two  major  Latin  American  powers  and  harmonious  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  as  a  guarantee  of  continental  peace. 

He  expressed  this  idea  at  the  opening  sessions  of  the  Third  Latin 
.Vmerican  S<‘ientific  Congress  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  1905,  saying: 

It  is  imiH'ralive  tliat,  iM'fure  fifty  years,  at  least  four  or  five  of  the  greater 
nations  of  Latin  .\meriea  slmll  join  in  noble  emulation  for  the  purpose  of  defense 
witli  our  great  sister  of  the  North,  to  compete  witli  the  most  powerful  States  of 
the  world. 

*  James  Hrou  n  Scott,  Hei>ort»  to  The  Hague  Conferentet,  p.  494. 

)  “U  lirusil,  os  Kstados  I’nidos  e  o  Monroism”,  reprinted  with  notes  by  the  Imprensa  Xacional,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1930,  under  the  title  of  “Hrasil  e  Kstados  I'nidos  da  .\niericH.’  ’ 
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But  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  threatening  no  one,  by  adding: 

To  the  countries  of  Europe  with  which  we  have  always  been  linked  and  must 
continue  to  be  joined  by  so  many  moral  ties  and  so  many  economic  interests,  we 
desire  only  to  continue  to  offer  the  same  guarantees  that  we  have  given  them  up 
to  the  present  time  of  our  constant  love  of  order  and  of  progress. 

Rio-Branco’s  dream  of  a  moral  alignment  of  the  most  powerful 
South  American  States  was  not  realized  in  his  lifetime,  but  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  A.  B.  C.  Treaty  which  was  concluded  by  his 
successor  in  Itamaraty,  Dr.  Lauro  Muller.  This  treaty,  signed  by 
representatives  of  .^Vrgentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  on  May  25,  1915,  was 
avowedly  a  fundamental  pact  of  amity  and  American  confraternity. 
The  treaty  was  never  ratified,  but  it  led  to  later  agreements  like  the 
Gondra  Convention,  signed  at  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of 
.Vmerican  States  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923  and  the  conciliation  and 
arbitration  agreements  concluded  in  Washington  in  the  winter  of 
1928-29. 

The  true  feelings  of  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
toward  Brazil’s  great  southern  neighbor  and  his  desire  for  cementing 
friendship  with  that  nation  and  Chile  are  well  expressed  in  a  letter 
he  wrote  on  September  3,  1905,  to  Dr.  Manuel  Gorostiaga,  the 
Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 

“During  mj’  youth  there  was  a  real  alliance  between  Brazil  and  the 
.\rgentine  Republic,”  he  said  m  part.  “I  am  the  son  of  a  man  who 
was  always  a  sincere  friend  of  the  Argentine  nation  and  who  gave 
many  proofs  of  this  throughout  his  political  career,  lie  would  wish 
that  of  me,  too,  it  could  be  said,  that  during  my  tenure  of  public 
office  I  did  what  I  could  to  banish  prejudice  and  to  promote  har¬ 
monious  relations  between  the  two  peoples.  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  a  cordial  understanding  between  Argentina,  Brazil 
and  Chile  would  be  most  profitable  for  each  of  the  three  nations  and 
would  be  beneficial  both  within  and  without  their  frontiers.  These 
are  likewise  the  sentiments  of  our  present  President,*  as  they  were 
of  his  predecessors  and  of  the  statesmen  of  the  second  reign.” 

In  summing  up  the  career  of  the  Baron  do  Rio-Branco  it  may  well 
be  said  that  he  was  a  patriot  who  could  see  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  country  to  the  radiant  horizon  of  a  united  America. 

<  The  Presillent  was  Dr.  Francisc-o  <le  Pau’.o  KodriKues  Alves.  The  entire  letter  is  repnxluced  by  Vicente 
O.  Quesada,  sometime  Argentine  minister  in  Brazil,  in  Mit  Mrmoriait  diplomalicai.  Misidn  ante  el 
(rohierno  del  Hraiil  (Imprensa  de  Coni  Herinanos,  Buenos  Aires,  19(18,  2  vols.)  Vol.  II,  p.  428. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 
HONORS  DR.  GUILLERMO  PATTERSON 
RETIRING  AMBASSADOR  OF  CUBA 

The  (loverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  tendered  a 
luncheon  on  February  23  to  the  retiring  Cuban  Ambassador  and 
member  of  the  Boartl,  Dr.  Guillermo  Patterson  y  de  Jauregui,  who 
has  left  for  his  new  post  in  Mexico. 

Those  present  were,  in  addition  to  the  guest  of  honor,  the  Hon. 
Conlell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  president  of 
the  Board;  Captain  Col6n  Eloy  Alfaro,  Ambassador  of  Ecuador  and 
vice  president  of  the  Board;  Dr.  Felipe  A.  Espil,  Ambassador  of  the 
Argentine  Republic;  Senor  don  Manuel  Trucco,  Ambassador  of  Cliile; 
Sehor  don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  Ambassador  of  Peru;  Dr. 
Luis  Fernando  Guachalla,  Minister  of  Bolivia;  Dr.  Ricardo  Castro 
Beeche,  Minister  of  Costa  Rica ;  Dr.  Hector  David  Castro,  Minister  of 
El  Salvador;  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos,  Minister  of  Guatemala  ;  Dr.  Augusto 
S.  Boyd,  Minister  of  Panama;  Dr.  Alfredo  Busk  Codas,  Minister  of 
Paraguay;  Dr.  Andres  Pastoriza,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic; 
Senor  don  Jose  Richling,  Minister  of  Uruguay;  Dr.  A.  B.  Bueno  do 
Prado,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Brazil;  Senor  don  Luis  Quintanilla,  Charge 
d’ Affaires  of  Mexico;  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  and  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba, 
Director  General  and  Assistant  Director,  respectively,  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  as  chairman  of  the 
Board,  spoke  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  saying; 

Mr.  Amb.\8S.\dor: 

After  an  extended  period  of  devoted  and  elfieient  service  as  a  member  of  this 
Hoard  you  are  about  to  take  your  leave  to  .serve  as  the  representative  of  your 
country  in  Mexico.  I  am  sure  tliat  I  speak  for  every  member  of  this  Board  when 
I  express  our  deep  and  sincere  regret  at  3’our  departure.  Your  qualities  of  mind 
and  iieart  have  endeared  you  to  every  memijer  of  the  Governing  Board  and  j’our 
statesmanlike  outlook  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  furthering  the  great 
purposes  for  which  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  was  established.  Your  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Pan  American  unity  assures  us  that  in  your  new  field  of  activity  we 
can  always  count  on  your  intere.st  and  cooperation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  a.ssure  you,  Mr.  .Xmbassador,  that  the  warmest 
wishes  of  every  member  of  this  Board  accompany  you  in  the  new  and  important 
duties  which  you  are  soon  to  assume.  Uvery  member  of  the  Board  joins  with  me 
in  wishing  you  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  mission  with 
which  your  Government  has  entrusted  yoti. 


r  ■' 


GOVERNING  BOARD  HONORS  RETIRING  AMBASSADOR 


As  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  may  I  add  a  personal  word  to  express 
a  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  the  distinguished  service  which  you  have  rendered, 
l)oth  to  your  country  and  to  mine  in  strengthening  the  traditional  Ixmds  of  friend¬ 
ship  that  unite  the  two  nations. 

The  Ambassador  of  Cuba  replied: 

Gentlemen: 

It  has  been  an  honor  for  me  to  have  been  associated  with  the  Governing  Boarfl 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  during  the  two  years  in  which  I  have  represented  my 
country  as  Ambassador  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  labored  with  the  greatest  enthusia.sm  for  the  ideals  of  Pan  Americanism, 
which  is  of  great  interest  to  all  the  sons  of  this  American  continent,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that,  wherever  I  may  be  stationed,  you  may  always  count  upon  my 
most  sincere  cooperation. 

.Although  I  have  been  honored  by  my  Government  with  a  transfer  to  Mexico, 
to  which  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  liecause  I  have  friends  in  that  sister  country 
whom  I  esteem  highly,  I  shall  never  forget  the  many  kind  and  courteous  atten¬ 
tions  which  have  been  given  me  by  my  warm  friends  of  the  Governing  Board,  our 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  and  the  Director  General  and  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  I  shall  always  recall  them  with  pleasure. 

It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  for  me  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State  of  this  country  that  my  labors  as  chief  of  the  Cuban  mission 
have  l)een  gratifying  to  him  because  they  have  linked  more  closely  the  traditional 
ties  of  friendship  Ijetween  our  two  nations;  but  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
always  enjoyed  in  my  relations  with  the  Department  of  State  all  the  cooperation, 
good  will,  and  assistance  necessary  to  bring  them  to  sticcess,  not  only  from  the 
Secretary  but  also  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  an  irre¬ 
placeable  officer  in  a  difficult  position,  who  acts  with  extraordinary  ability  and  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  the  representatives  of  the  .\merican  Republics  in 
Washington. 

There  is  coming  in  my  place  as  Ambassador  in  Washington  Dr.  Pedro  Martinez 
Fraga,  a  man  of  ability  and  culture  who  has  occupied  important  posts  in  my 
country,  which  he  has  discharged  with  skill  and  competence,  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  merit  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  of  you  for  his  character  and  fine 
(|ualities. 

I  do  not  recall,  during  my  lengthy  diplomatic  career,  having  passed  a  more 
agreeable  ijeriod  than  that  in  Washington,  where  official  groups,  as  well  as  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  Washington  society,  have  extended  to  my  family  and 
myself  every  possible  consideration,  which  we  shall  never  forget. 

In  giving  you  a  farewell  greeting  at  this  luncheon  with  which  you  have  honored 
me,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  dee|)est  thanks  for  such  a  delightful  courtesy, 
which  I  shall  recall  with  most  pleasant  memories. 
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DR.  HENRI  DE  RAYLE, 


MINISTER  RESIDENT  OF  NICARAGUA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


DR.  HENRI  DE  BAYLE 
MINISTER  RESIDENT  OF  NICARAGUA 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Dr.  Henri  De  Bayle,  who  on  December  30,  1936,  presented  to 
President  Roosevelt  his  letters  of  credence  as  Minister  Resident  of 
Nicaragua,  was  born  in  Le6n  on  November  1,  1899,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Luis  H.  Debayle,  long  prominent  as  a  Nicaraguan  statesman,  and 
of  Senora  Dona  Casimira  Sacasa  de  Debayle. 

After  graduating  from  the  Institute  Nacional  de  Occidente  in  Le6n 
Dr.  De  Bayle  came  to  the  L’^nited  States  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and 
entered  the  College  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took 
pre-medical  work.  In  1919  he  matriculated  in  the  Medical  School 
of  the  I^niversity  of  Pennsylvania  and  was  graduated  with  honors 
in  1923.  That  he  was  an  able  and  popular  student  is  attested  by 
his  membership  in  the  Phi  Chi  medical  fraternity  and  the  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha  honorary  medical  fraternity  and  the  offices  of  secretary 
and  president  that  he  held  in  several  undergraduate  organizations. 

.Vfter  service  for  three  years  as  interne  in  the  Episcopal  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia  and  obtaining  the  diploma  of  the  National  Board  of 
Medical  E.xaminers,  Dr.  De  Bayle  returnetl  to  Nicaragua,  where  he 
practiced  medicine  and  surgery  in  Le6n  and  Managua  from  1926  to 
1933.  During  that  time  he  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  in  Le6n  and  of  the  surgical  staff  of  San  Vicente 
Hospital  in  that  city,  and  later  surgeon  of  the  General  Hospital  in 
Managua.  I  le  was  also  extremely  active  in  charitable  and  social  work 
and  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Managua 
General  Hospital  after  the  severe  earthquake  in  1931. 

In  1933  Dr.  De  Bayle  was  sent  to  Washington  by  his  Government 
as  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  Nicaraguan  Legation.  Since  that  time 
he  has  also  served  as  the  representative  of  his  country  on  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  He  has  twice  been  the 
Nicaraguan  delegate  to  the  Congresses  of  the  Military  Surgeons  of 
.\merica,  of  whose  organization  he  is  an  honorarj’  member,  and  for 
three  successive  years,  while  he  has  been  residing  in  Washington,  he 
has  been  electeil  president  of  the  Washington  chapter  of  the  Pan 
American  Medical  Association.  He  has  also  been  made  a  fellow  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  government  of  Ecuador  has  honored  him  with  the  decoration 
of  the  order  Al  Mirito. 
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UNITED  STATES  TRADE 
WITH  LATIN  AMERICA  IN  1936 


MATILDA  PHILLIPS 

Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

According  to  statistics  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  total  trade  of  the  L^nited  States  with  the  20  Latin 
American  republics  for  the  year  ended  December  1936  amounted  to 
$897,020,000.  Imports  were  valued  at  $501,791,000  and  exports  at 
$395,229,000.  The  total  trade  shows  an  increase  in  value  of  11.4 
percent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  There  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  8.8  percent  in  imports  and  14.8  percent  in  exports. 

Imports  from  the  northern  group  of  countries  and  from  South 
America  showed  increases  of  17.5  percent  and  3.2  percent,  respec¬ 
tively,  as  compared  with  1935.  Exports  to  the  northern  group  in 
1935  increased  by  12.2  percent  over  the  previous  x^ear  and  to  South 
America  by  17.3  percent. 

The  figures  in  the  accompanying  tables  show  the  distribution  of 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America  by  values  for  the 
year  1936,  with  comparisons  for  the  preceding  year. 

TRADE  OF  THE  fMTED  ST.ATES  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA,  12  MONTHS 
ENDED  DECEMBER 

United  States  imports  from  Latin  America 


[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted  | 


Country  of  origin 

1035 

1936 

Percent 
change  in 
1936 

42,467 
6, 144 
4.934 
6,226 
2,783 
3,089 

5, 114 
104,303 
4,983 
.  1, 161 

48,948 

8.362 
5,012 
6,078 
1,893 
3,347 
4,602 

127,487 

5.362 
1,818 

+15.3 
+36.1 
4-1.6 
-2.4 
-32.0 
+8.3 
-10.0 
+22. 2 
+7. 6 
+56.6 

Guatemala . 

El  Salvador .  .  . 

Honduras _ _ _  _ _ 

Nicaragtia . . . . 

Costa  Rica .  . 

Panama .  .  . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic . 

Haiti  . 

North  .Xmerican  Republics .  .  . . 

Argentina . . .  . . 

181.204 

212,909 

+  17.5 

65,408 
370 
99,685 
24, 101 
50,443 
3,266 
743 
7,462 
6,887 
21,428 

65,875 

564 

101,999 

25,851 

43,244 

3,332 

540 

9,021 

12,239 

26,217 

~  -1-0.7 
+52. 4 
+2.3 
+7.3 
-14.3 
+2.0 
-27.3 
+20.9 
-i-77. 7 
+22. 3 

Brasil .  .  . . 

Chile .  .  .  . . . 

Uruguay . . . 

279,793 

288,882 

+3.2 

Total  Latin  America .  . . . 

460,997 

501,791 

+8.S 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA.  12  MONTHS 
ENDED  DECEMBKR-Continuwl 

United  States  exports  to  Latin  America 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e..  (lOO  oniittetl! 


Country  of  destination  lys.l 

I9,3(i 

Perient 
change  in 
1930 

Mexicct .  .  .  . 

Ouateinala . .  . 

El  Salvador  . - _  _ _  _  . 

Honduras . . .  . . 

Nicaragua . . .  . .  .  _ 

Costa  Rica .  . . 

Panama . . 

Dominican  Republic .  . 

Haiti . 

North  American  Rcimhiics .  .  .  . 

Argentina . . . . 

Bolivia  ‘ . . 

Chile .  . .  .. 

Colombia . . 

0,1,  .IT  t 
:t.  »is 
2,  Ml 
5,t)M 
2,434 
2,318 
211.  815 
01).  139 
4.  518 
3.2,50 

70,042 

4.  .5.53 
2,794 

4,  900 
2, 412 
3.028 
22.  724 
07,  432 
4,578 
3.941 

-1- 10.  0 
-1-10.2 
-1.3 
- 12. 9 
-0.9 
-1-30.0 
-1-9.2 
-1-12.1 
-1-1.3 
-f2l.3 

171,4,30 

192,410 

-1-12.2 

49, 374 
2.829 
43.018 
14,948 
21,  «;«•) 
2,843 
700 
12,174 
0,'223 
18,585 

50,910 
3,502 
48, 977 
15,741 
27,928 
3,327 
324 
13. 440 
8.  .531 
24,079 

-1-1.5.  3 
-1-2.5. 9 
-f-12.3 
-1-.5.3 
-1-29.  1 
-1-17.0 
-.5.3.7 
-1-10.4 
-1-37. 1 
-1-29.6 

Paraguay* .  . 

Peru . 

Uruguay .  . 

Veneruela . . . . . 

172, 930 

2ir2.  819 

-1-17.3 

344. 

395,229 

-1-14.8 

>  United  States  statistics  credit  coninio<lities  in  considerable  quantities  im|K)rtrd  from  and  exjiorted  to 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via  iiorts  situale<l  in  nei|!hl)orint!  countries,  not  to  the  rei>ublics  of  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  latrts  of  entry  or  deiairture  are  located. 


ij.vios--:!?— Bull  :t - :! 
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THE  LITTLE  HORSES  OF  RAQUIRA' 

By  GERMAn  ARCINIEGAS 

Ik  YOr  tr<>  to  ('lii(jiiin<niirA  -  ho  sum  to  iisk  for  tholittlo  lioi-sos 
from  Rfujuira.  There  are  many  thinjjs  to  see  in  this  city  of  miracles. 
There  is  the  faded  |)aintin^  of  tlie  Virjrin  that  all  the  pilgrims  come 
to  adore,  a  paintiti^  richly  frame<l  in  repousse  silver,  and  there  is 
the  Virfrin’s  crown  set  with  diamonds  as  ])ure  as  those  a<lorning  the 
diadem  of  England’s  (jueen.  .  .  .  But  ainon*:  other  sijrhts  there  is 
hardly  anythinj;  that  will  please  you  as  much  as  the  little  horses 
from  Ka(piira.  Therefore  I  he<r  you  to  jro  first  of  all  to  the  toy 
stores  ami  ask  for  them.  They  hold  the  real  charm  of  (Miicpiimpiira. 

Not  even  on  the  most  marvelous  of  all  Ghristmas  trees  ever  deco¬ 
rated  in  the  world  hanjr  as  many  toys  as  there  are  in  the  circle  of 
shops  around  the  plaza  in  ('hupiimpiira.  When  an  Indian  jfoes 
there  to  fulfill  a  vow,  for  the  fii-st  time  in  his  life  he  is  lavish  with  his 
pitiful  small  savinjjs.  For  years  maidservants  hoard  in  a  little  hank 
the  pennies  they  manage  to  pilfer  from  their  mistresses.  The  Indians 
put  hy  the  profit  from  a  good  crop,  stretch  their  wages  hy  decreasing 
the  hours  of  sodden  ha|)piness  which  the  inn  might  give,  or  borrow 
money  whose  repayment  will  practically  enslave  them  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives;  hut  from  somewhere  they  get  money  to  fulfill  their 
vows.  It  is  when  they  come  to  Chupiimpiira  that  the  ragged  are 
dressed  in  new  clothes,  straw  hats  are  decked  with  rihhons,  songs 
and  dances  are  heard,  knotted  handkerchiefs  are  untied,  tremhling 
hands  deliver  the  money  for  masses,  and  presents  for  children  arc 
Ixmght  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  their  lives.  Presents  of  toys- 
toys  of  wood,  of  tagua,  of  leather,  of  pottery:  little  horses  from 
Raquira! 

In  one  way  or  another  ('hupiinquira  is  especially  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Indians.  The  inns  are  swamped  hy  human  waves  rolling  in 
from  the  hills  and  ravines,  the  mountains  and  plains  of  the  central 
range.  The  pilgrimage  ends  at  the  convent,  hut  in  the  shops  are 
displayed  the  loveliest  toys  that  the  eyes  of  little  Indians  ever  heheld. 
Pottery  horses  from  Ra(juira,  some  i)ainted  in  gay  coloi-s  and  others 
white  and  porous  as  they  come  from  the  kiln;  tops  and  teetotums  of 
tagua;  orange-wood  balls  to  catch  on  a  stick;  little  ho.xes  lined  with 
rabbit  fur;  the  most  durable  tambourines  in  the  world;  shining, 
brightly  colored  gourds;  diminutive  nine-stringed  guitars  on  which 

>  From  Herifta  de  tat  Indiat,  Svptenitirr  IU3<>.  riiblisliixl  by  the  M  inistry  of  Xnl  ioiial  Kdunition,  Ito)'ota. 

<  rhifjuinfjuira  is  about  tK)  miles  north  of  noiiola. 
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THK  LITTLE  HOUSES  OF  UAyilKA 

childron  try  the  first  measures  of  tlie  biimbuco;  accordion-like  pui-ses, 
slunfr  over  the  shoulder  by  a  strap,  half  a  hand’s  width  hut  with  all 
the  proper  fittings  and  pockets,  which  delight  the  children;  sets  of 
miniature  tagua  dishes  in  which  each  dish  is  hardly  a  (luarter  of  an 
inch  high;  sets  of  chessmen  still  more  tiny,  a  miracle  of  skill;  red  and 
black  wooden  dishes  and  cups,  like  Russian  toys,  for  doll’s  houses; 
little  glass  boxes  in  which  the  image  of  the  Virgin  disappears  under 
colored  tin  foliage  like  a  humble  reproduction  of  the  icons  cherished 
by  the  mujiks;  small  ivory  angels  with  eyes  popping  out;  rosari«‘s  of 
Job’s  teal’s;  tiny  crosses  which,  when  held  to  the  eye,  show  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  through  an  orifice;  manv  scapularies;  hut,  better  than 


From  "RovMla  de  Inn  Indiiia.” 

LITTLE  HOUSES  OF  KAQlTRAi 

'The  loveliest  toys  that  the  eyes  of  little  Indians  ever  Iieheld  are  the  ixdtery  horses  from  U;uiuira,  some 
painted  in  Kay  eolors  and  others  white  and  iwrous.” 


anything  else,  the  little  horses  from  Rafpiira,  in  which  Indian  skill 
has  embodied  an  ingenuous  thought  in  clay. 

Nowhere  else  have  1  seen  man  so  close  to  earth  as  in  Racpiira.  It 
is,  of  course,  true  that  throughout  America,  from  time  immemorial, 
people  have  made  water  bottles  and  jars,  but  in  Raquira  the  clay 
seems  actually  to  claim  the  hand  of  man.  The  earth  takes  pleasure 
in  being  of  service.  Therefore  along  the  whole  length  of  the  road  from 
Raquira  to  Leiva  you  will  not  see  in  three  hours  on  horseback  a  single 
straw  hut.  The  villages  in  this  region  with  roofs  of  baked  tile  are 
almost  unique  in  Colombia.  Moreover,  on  the  yellow  plains  dottetl 
with  cactus  and  gashed  by  gullies  and  ravines  washed  out  by  the  rains. 


I'lilier;  Diminutive  |)ottery,  the  smallest  of  which 
is  alMtiit  one  inch  in  height.  Center:  “Juego  <Jp 
la  coca."  The  orange-wcMxi  hall  tie<l  to  the 
carvetl  stick  is  tos.sed  in  the  air  with  the  otiject 
of  catching  it  by  its  hollow  on  the  end  of  the  stick, 
l/ower:  Tiny  articles  of  tagiia,  ranging  in  sire 
from  one-<iiiarler  inch  upwards. 
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the  country  people’s  houses  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  landscape  that 
they  can  hardly  be  told  from  the  earth.  There  are  many  that  are 
little  more  than  caves  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine.  Others,  raised  above 
ground,  have  for  roofs  a  layer  of  clay  and  pebbles  exactly  like  the 
earth  that  covers  the  fields.  ...  In  Leiva  you  will  see  that  the 
stores  have  pottery  show  cases,  that  the  benches  around  the  entrance 
halls  in  homes  are  of  potterj’  and  that  even  the  very  beds  themselves 
are  of  adobe.  Tbe  floors  of  tbe  houses  are  made  of  clay  spread  damp 
over  planks,  and  this  clay  is  so  complaisant  that  with  the  passage  of 
time  it  takes  on  a  polish  as  brilliant  as  that  of  tbe  parquet  in  the 
finest  ballroom.  .  .  . 

If  you  consider  the  place  that  ceramics  occupied  in  primitive 
America  you  will  find  that  there  was  no  corner  where  this  industry 
and  art  did  not  have  workmen  and  artists.  Archaeologists  opening 

A  C  O  L  O  A!  B  I  A  N 
WATER  CARRIER. 

Toys  which  are  much  in  evi- 
(lence  at  the  Caribbean  , 

iwrts  of  the  country  are  M 

typicai  figures  modeIe<l  in  W 

rubber.  .  TWK 


graves  in  the  region  inhabited  by  tbe  Quimbayas  encounter,  mixed 
with  pottery  utensils  of  local  manufacture,  black  painted  disbes 
coming  from  the  land  of  the  Incas.  In  (luajira,  the  district  occupied 
by  tbe  unknown  nation  of  the  Tayronas,  are  found  numerous  jars 
two  arms’  length  in  circumference,  which  served  as  funeral  urns  for 
the  ashes  of  chieftains.  From  the  remote  part  of  the  Amazon  basin 
inhabited  by  the  Omaguas,  Fray  Gaspar  de  Carvajal,  the  companion 
of  Orellana  on  the  first  trip  down  the  Amazon  in  1541,  wrote  that  he 
found  in  a  town  “a  bouse  of  pleasure  in  which  there  was  much  pottery 
of  various  manufactures,  not  only  water  bottles  but  very  large 
jars  of  more  than  25  arrobas’  capacity  and  other  small  vessels  like 
plates  and  bowls  and  candlesticks  of  tbe  best  pottery  ever  seen  in 
the  world,  for  that  from  Malaga  does  not  equal  this,  which  is  all 
glazed  and  enamelled  in  every  color,  dazzlingly  bright.”  Do  you 
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really  understand  what  that  means?  Primitive  pottery  along  the 
Amazon,  as  beautifully  decorated  as  that  produced  by  the  Moors  in 
Spain — that  is,  the  pottery  whose  glaze,  made  from  a  secret  formula, 
artists  and  scientists  of  our  time  have  not  been  able  to  reproduce. 

Yes,  throughout  America  there  were  potters  but  in  few’  places  w’as 
the  life  of  man  so  intimately  connected  with  clay  as  in  Raquira.  In 
regions  more  fortunately  situated  for  the  accumulation  of  riches  the 
potter  was  merely  one  of  many  workmen  in  the  complicated  throng 
of  artisans  and  artists  grouped  about  the  chieftains  to  weave  blankets, 
cast  gold,  make  mantles  of  feathers  or  carve  in  stone  the  images  of 
the  gods.  In  Raquira  there  were  only  man  and  clay.  If  you  travel 
the  roads  uniting  the  town  with  the  neighboring  markets  you  will 
meet  a  file  of  Indians  carrying  mountains  of  jars  on  their  backs  to 
distribute  among  all  the  villages  of  the  I’rovinces  of  Boyaca  and 
Cundinamarca.  Along  the  road  are  insignificant  huts,  each  invari¬ 
ably  having  an  adobe  kiln  in  which  the  potter’s  product  is  being  fired. 
The  villages  are  today  as  poor  as  they  were  before  the  Conquest,  and 
the  people  have  less  happiness  under  the  burden  of  the  masters  who 
brought  them  servitude,  decimation,  taxes — in  one  word,  civilization. 
The  potter  no  longer  pauses  to  ornament  his  vases  as  he  did  in  the 
time  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  He  confines  himself  to  rounding  the  base 
of  the  jars,  putting  the  handles  on  firmly  and  protlucing  something 
cheap  that  w’ill  be  useful  to  his  neighbors.  But  in  spite  of  everything, 
the  potter  loves  his  clay,  his  earth,  an<l  when  he  finds  a  deposit  of 
white  clay  he  saves  it  to  use  for  fashioning,  in  his  leisure  time,  some 
tiny  dishes  for  a  doll’s  house.  Women,  children,  and  even  old  men 
place  their  toys  close  to  the  kiln. 

While  in  other  places  the  workman,  when  his  day  is  over,  casts 
himself  on  the  ground  to  let  time  pass  in  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  in 
Raquira  hours  of  leisure  are  spent  in  making  trifles  from  damp  clay. 
Thus  it  must  always  be  in  potteries. 

For  I  remember  stopping  by  tiie  way 
To  watch  a  Potter  tlnimping  his  wet  Clay: 

.\n(i  with  its  all-obliterated  Tongue 
It  murmur’d — “Gently,  Brother,  gently,  pray.” 

The  intelligence  of  man  can  hardly  invent  a  better  explanation  of 
certain  human  phenomena  than  that  of  dividing  the  individual  into 
body  and  soul.  The  Indians  knew’  this  as  well  as  w’e  do.  When 
European  greed  tortured  the  last  of  the  chiefs  to  w’ring  from  him  the 
secret  of  where  he  had  hidden  his  treasure,  he  said,  “You  may  do  w’ith 
my  body  as  you  wLsh,  but  my  will  no  one  rules.”  Here  are  the 
Indians,  w’orking  the  lands  of  others,  paying  taxes,  carrying  burdens 
as  if  they  w’ere  beasts,  in  a  complete  surrender  of  the  body  w’hich 
makes  them  skeptics  in  the  most  desolating  philosophical  sense  of 
the  word.  But  who  has  grasped  in  his  hand  the  soul  of  the  Indian? 
Who  has  conquered  the  unassailable  redoubt  of  his  hidden  life? 

2.10 


Only  love  can  surmount  the  walls  of  the  spirit — love  which  is 
renunciation,  and  neither  pride  nor  selfishness.  To  love  something 
one  must  begin  to  understand  it,  and  one  loves  only  what  is 
approached  humhly,  without  the  desire  of  imposing  one’s  own  will. 
And  who  has  approached  the  soul  of  the  Indians  in  this  attitude? 
How  can  they  open  the  door  of  which  love  alone  guards  the  key? 

What  has  been  called,  and  perhaps  properly,  the  epic  of  the  con- 
(|uest  was  carried  out  under  the  jjiotection  of  horses.  Without 
horses  Cortes  could  not  have  compiered  the  Aztecs  nor  Gonzalo 
Jimenez  overwhelmed  the  sovereigns  of  the  Chihchas.  Bernal  Diaz, 
that  chronicler  of  New  S])ain  whose  pages  are  fidl  of  the  most  fresh 
and  vivid  phrases,  says  that  the  conquest  was  due  first  to  God  and 
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This  group,  collected  from  scattered  regions  includes:  (Front)  a  fish  made  from  a  gourd,  a  gaily  painted 
lottery  pig,  a  black  iKtttery  bull:  (rear)  two  lacquered  gourd  birds,  a  woman  and  manor  rush,  and  a  water 
jar  in  the  form  of  a  hull. 


ne.\t  to  horses-  those  monstrous  horses  that  compiered  the  spirit  of 
Indian  warriors,  humhling  them  as  by  a  supernatural  force. 

In  my  modest  opinion  the  new  ejiic  will  also  have  to  he  effected  by 
means  of  horses, — not  those  terrible  Andalusian  steeds  but  unsteady 
little  pottery  nags  such  as  the  horses  of  Katpiira,  on  whose  backs' — 
and  therefore  very  badly  inoiiiited — we  shall  have  to  penetrate  the 
Indians’  demesne  in  order  to  know  the  realm  of  their  minds. 

As  I  write  these  trifles,  I  have  before  me  a  diminutive  world  formed 
by  my  clay  toys.  Here  is  the  figurine  of  an  Indian  woman  sitting 
firmly  on  horseback,  her  hands  gracefully  disposed  on  the  animal’s 
neck  and  haunch.  Here  is  the  vain  rider  who  pulls  up  his  horse 
before  the  Fine  View  Inn  and  without  dismounting  calls  for  a  drink 
of  aguardiente,  and  here  a  woman  with  thick  braids,  a  child’s  head 
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just  discernible  beliind  Iiers,  is  pbiyiiif:  the  guitar  while  u  friend  comes 
up  with  a  mug  of  beer.  Next  is  the  visit  of  two  village  youths,  in 
wliich  two  prim  young  women  stand  with  their  legs  and  arms 
arranged  ver>'  symmetrically  and  properly  while  the  young  men 
cross  their  legs  the  better  to  hold  the  guitars  from  which  bambucos 
are  doubtless  pouring  forth.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  figurines 
reflect  the  world  in  miniature? 

The  potter  looks  for  scenes  of  ordinary  life.  He  takes  more  care 
to  put  a  guitar  in  the  right  position  than  to  give  a  lady  a  beautiful 
nose.  The  figures  are  grotesque  and  rudimentary  but  the  artist  does 
not  pretend  to  make  them  otherwise.  They  have  no  pretension 
because  they  are  made  in  moments  of  leisure,  for  fun  and  with  the 
sense  of  mockery  that  the  Indian  has  when  he  retires  into  his  inner 


I'UTTKKV  HI  LI,S  KKOM  I'KUl  . 

Carefully  nuxleleil  anil  linteil  in  a  traililiimal  manner  are  these  siteciinens  of  Imlian  haniliorafl.  Horses 
also  are  olfercii  for  .sale  hy  the  lailters  of  Pncara. 


world  and  likes  to  think  that  the  white  man  has  not  been  able  to 
conquer  him.  I  have  among  my  toys  a  young  gentleman  in  a  sweater 
who  with  his  right  hand  plays  with  his  tie;  his  left  is  thrust  into  the 
pocket  of  his  coat.  It  is  a  perfect  image  of  an  irresistible  youth,  made 
with  exquisite  humor.  This  jiroves  that  these  silent  Indians  do  have 
some  inner  resources  for  diverting  and  amusing  themselves. 

Waldo  Frank  said — and  1  do  not  now  remember  how  he  proved 
it — that  the  modern  world  was  a  jungle,  the  tropical  jungle  itself. 
I  believe  exactly  the  opposite,  for  when  I  was  in  the  jungle  I  saw  that 
what  distinguished  the  life  there  from  the  life  that  we  believe  we  lead 
was  exactly  the  case  with  which  one  found  one's  self.  Consider  that 
in  the  modern  city  people  do  nothing  but  flee  from  themselves  and 
from  self-communion,  fall  into  a  whirlpool  of  distractions  which 
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attain  tlioir  object  of  fooliii};  the  inultitiules,  of  distracting  them — 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  tliey  take  people  away  from  them¬ 
selves. 

When,  as  yon  went  out  into  the  street,  have  you  met  yourself? 
In  the  forest,  in  the  savage  world,  every  hour  is  but  a  mirror  placed 
before  your  own  spirit.  And  if  some  day  you  have  the  happiness,  as 
1  wish  you  may,  of  mounting  in  imagination  the  little  horses  of 
Kiujuira — little  horses  brought  to  life  in  the  solitary  lives  of  Indians 
when  they  were  alone  with  their  souls,  I  assure  you  that  you  will 
take  not  only  a  journey  to  the  inner  kingdom  of  the  Chibchas,  which 
still  e.xists,  hut  to  your  own  inner  kingdom.  And  Colombians  can 
never  say  with  assurance  that  they  know  their  own  locality,  their 
own  country,  their  own  race,  without  having  taken  this  journey — a 
journey  with  Simplicity.  .  .  . 
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FRANCISCO  vAzQUEZ  DEL  MERCADO,  C.  E. 

Executive  Member  of  the  T^atiotwl  Irrigation  Commission 

,,/^M()N(i  the  various  vitally  important  prolileins  that  the  Mexieaii 
(lovernment  has  had  to  solve  in  its  endeavor  to  improve,  in  accordance 
with  modern  philosophic  trends,  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  proletarian  masses,  tlie  most  important  is  the  land  problem. 
This  outstanding  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  people  was  worthy 
of  the  closest  attention  and  coordinated  efforts  of  the  Government 
institutions  emanating  from  the  Revolution.  Patriotic  and  humani¬ 
tarian  efforts  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  have  resulted  in  a  basic 
postulate,  namely,  the  rational  restitution,  granting  and  rcallotment 
of  lands  to  the  agricultural  masses,  which  lands  under  the  former 
feudal  system  were  held  l)y  a  few  privileged  individuals. 

The  solution  of  this  important  social  problem  involves  not  only 
restoring  and  granting  lands  hut  also  securing  rapidly  their  ulti¬ 
mate  ma.ximum  productivitv,  through  financing  and  irrigation.  To 
obtain  more  effectively  economic  mass  production,  a  xital  factor  in 
the  existence  and  progress  of  modern  society,  the  government  of 
President  Cardenas  has  given  to  the  National  Commission  of  Irriga¬ 
tion  new  importance,  new  standards,  and  a  more  precise  orientation, 
in  order  that  it  may  cooperate  in  an  efficient  manner  in  the  rapid  and 
complete  solution  of  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  tliis  vital 
national  problem. 

The  work  which,  in  accordance  with  these  aims,  is  being  developed 
by  the  National  Commission  of  Irrigation  is  of  great  importance  as 
a  technical  factor  in  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
essential  phases  of  the  land  |)rohlem.  It  refers  particidarly  to  the 
better  and  more  complete  development,  distribution,  and  scientific 
utilization  of  the  nation’s  waters,  for  the  intensive  and  intelligent 
cultivation  of  the  land.  In  this  connection,  especially  outstanding 
are  the  storage  works  on  our  northern  rivers  which,  with  storage 
works  on  international  rivers,  will  furnish  water  for  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  arid  wastes  of  this  portion  of  our  territory  into  fertile  lands 
suitable  for  cultivation. 

The  efforts  of  the  National  Irrigation  Commission  have  resulted 
in  phenomenal  development,  great  advantages  accruing' to  national 
agriculture  and  positive  benefits  to  the  farmers  of  the  middle  and 
proletarian  classes.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that,  in  order  to  obtain 

‘  'I'Hken  from  mi  aildress  imblislieil  in  lU3«i.  Some  ilma  have  been  a>l<le<l  (rum  President  Cardenas' 
bruadvast  to  the  .Mexican  nation  on  January  I,  IWtT.— Khitok. 
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this  rosult,  it  hiis  hoen  iieccssnrv  t(»  miike  Jin  enormous  economic 
sacrifice,  and  to  overcome  inmimerahle  obstacles  of  all  kinds.  In 
the  hef^nninf!:,  the  (lovernment  had  no  specialists  available  for  this 
class  of  work.  It  was  necessary  to  contract  with  foreitjn  companies 
and  to  arrange  that  the  construction  companies  should  supply  foreign 
technical  operators.  This  very  fact  served  as  a  stimulus  for  the 
development  of  national  e.xperts,  and  gave  oj)portunities  to  numerous 
Me.xican  technicians  and  workmen  to  prepare  themselv'es  in  the 
various  specialties  involved  in  the  construction  ol  great  hydraulic 
works. 

This  effort  has  Imrne  successful  fruits  with  surprising  rapidity. 
Me.xican  technicians  and  workmen  have  prepared  themselves  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  i)erform  the  work  with  ability  and 
efficiency,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  displace  all  foreign  employees 
and  have  the  work  carried  on  exclusively  by  citizens  of  the  Republic. 
The  successful  results  accomplished  have  not  only  given  prestige  to 
our  citizens,  but  have  brought  honor  to  Me.xico.  The  methods  and 
work  accomplished  are  being  consulted  and  taken  officially  as  models 
by  governments  of  other  nations. 

To  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  National 
Commission  of  Irrigation,  under  the  express  order  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  with  the  efficient  collaboration  of  (leneral 
Saturnino  ("edillo,  Secretarx’  of  Agriculture  and  president  of  the 
National  (’ommission  of  Irrigation,  explicit  data  will  be  given  regard¬ 
ing  the  various  projects,  their  construction,  and  their  results.  During 
this  period,  construction  of  all  irrigation  works  has  been  intensified. 

Prior  to  the  end  of  193"),  the  sum  of  approximately  28  million  dollars 
had  been  invested  in  the  development  of  irrigation  projects  in  the 
States  of  Tamaulipas,  Aguascalientes,  Hidalgo,  Chihuahua,  Nuevo 
Leon,  C'oahuila  and  Sinaloa.  In  dams  and  other  structures,  455,000 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  had  been  poured.  Nearly  494,000  acres 
of  lands  of  excellent  (piality  previously  uncultivated  and  neglected 
had  been  placed  under  cultivation,  for  which  purpose  two  billion 
cubic  meters  (1,020,000  acre-feet)  of  water  are  needed  annually. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  enormous  stored 
reserves  consist  largely  of  flood  waters  heretofore  uncontrolled  and 
wasted  and  which  before  these  works  were  constructed  were  lost 
in  the  ocean,  or  were  utilized,  in  the  case  of  international  streams,  by 
land  owners  of  other  nations. 

Upon  assuming^  the  duties  of  his  office  as  President  of  the  Republic, 
our  present  Executive  showed  extraordinarx'  zeal,  not  only  in  assuring 
the  fruitful  utilization  of  the  accomplishments  of  former  administra¬ 
tions,  but  also  in  insisting  that  extraordinary  efforts  be  made  to 
hasten  the  completion  of  the  projects  the  Government  had  in  hand, 

>  Xov.  30,  1934. 
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This  liani  has  a  heiiiht  of  207  feet  ami  is  72.')  feet  loop.  It  forms  a  re.servoir  having  a  cai)acity  of  27.'), 000  acre- 
feet  of  water,  <lerived  from  the  .'Santiago  Kiver  in  the  State  of  .\guascalientes.  Peppers,  wheat,  corn, 
graites,  strawl)erriesan<l  other  fruit,  i)eanuts,  ami  sweet  i)otatoesare  the  chief  crops  raised  on  land  irrigate<l 
from  this  dam. 


■  in  order  to  “transform  into  irrifiahle  farms  all  land  adaptable  to  such 
ji  purpose,  tendiii};  to  the  benefit  of  the  {rreat  mass  of  disinherited 
riirtil  workers.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Six-Year  Plan,  which  imposed  upon 
the  (lovernment  the  investment  in  irripition  works  of  fourteen  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  a  six-year  period,  has  been  greatly  surpassed,  and  that 
President  Cardenas  has  initiated  a  ])lan  of  irripition  that  will  obli¬ 
gate  the  (iovernment  to  an  expenditure  three  times  that  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Six- Year  Plan. 

In  a  radio  address  on  January  1,  1937,  President  Cardenas  an¬ 
nounced  that  $1,484,000  would  be  spent  this  year  to  continue  irriga¬ 
tion  projects  already  begun,  and  about  $00,000  more  for  drilling  wells 
in  Yucatan  and  for  other  small  projects. 

The  Administration,  desirous  of  attaining  the  maximum  develop¬ 
ment  and  of  supplying  the  requirements  of  all  regions  of  the  country, 
including  the  smallest  and  most  remote  communities,  the  needs  of 
which  should  have  equal  consideration  with  those  of  the  larger  proj¬ 
ects  long  since  prominent  because  of  their  magnitude,  has  decided 
to  initiate  vigorous  activity  in  the  construction  and  development 
of  small  and  medium-sized  irrigation  works,  which  heretofore  have 
been  neglected.  This  will  not  only  render  great  benefit  to  needy 
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coiuniuiiities,  but  will  also  make  the  storajiP  anti  use  of  water  more 
efficient,  due  to  the  utilization  of  a  part  of  the  supply  in  rejdons 
adjacent  to  the  headwaters  of  the  streams. 

Herein,  to  a  large  extent,  lies  the  solution  of  the  economic  problem 
of  the  proletarian  farmers  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

.The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the  twelve  main  projects  in 

hW): 


Stimutarif  of  the  agricultural-economic  data  of  the  Xational  Irrigation  Projects  in  19di) 


Sys-  1 

tern 

DO. 

Name 

Irrigable 

area 

Total  area  j 
irrigated 

Numlier  of  j 
TOlrnists  j 

Total  value  of 
crops 

.Icrr* 

Acre* 

1 1 

19. 768 

10.517 

1  296  1 

$122,321 

2  j 

Mante  Kiver . 

42.007 

17,011 

132 

520,519 

3 

Tula  River.. . . .  J 

1  67, 9M 

40.819 

9,000 

1,  124.204 

4 

Salailo  River . . i 

i:ts..l75 

I14.8,S4 

1,094 

2,338, 840 

a 

t  Conchos  River..., . 

ISO. 

S7, 209 

905  ' 

1,073,000 

ti  ; 

;  San  Dieuo  River . 

14.S2)> 

14,  287 

209 

83,094 

Sabina!<  River . . i 

4,980 

2,  lOS  1 

53 

16,  447 

9 

•  Juiirer  Valley. . . . . . 

1  .SO,  904 

29,769 

3,695 

1,678,495 

10 

I23.5.‘I2 

1H.H79  ! 

272 

241,607 

n 

135,907 

;  88, 797 

959,  .504 

1  10. 002 

Totals . 

1  739, 300 

4(K1.907 

i  16, 2.'>0 

8, 764, 091 

At  tliis  time  projects  are  being  formulated  for  the  construction  of 
the  great  Angostura  Dam  on  the  Yatpii  River,  in  the  State  of  Sonora, 
that  of  Palmito  Dam  on  the  Nazas  River,  in  the  State  of  Durango, 
and  that  of  Aziicar  Dam  on  the  San  Juan  River,  in  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas;  also  the  system  of  irrigation  for  the  Valley  of  San  Juan 
del  Rio,  of  Valsequillo,  on  the  Atoyac  River,  in  the  State  of  Puebla, 
and  Tierra  Caliente,  on  the  Rio  Clrande,  in  the  State  of  Michoacan. 
These  programs  contemplate  irrigating  an  area  of  1,240,000  acres 
more  or  less,  and  an  investment  of  nearly  28,000,000  dollars.  (Pre¬ 
paratory  works  for  the  first  two  were  e.xecuted  by  the  end  of  1930.) 

Medium-sized  projects  under  way  include  those  of:  Tarecuato, 
State  of  Michoacan,  wldch  will  irrigate  nearly  4,900  acres;  Huicha- 
pan,  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  for  12,300  acres,  Colonia  Obregon,  in 
the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosl,  for  3,700  acres;  La  Antigua  River, 
in  the  State  of  Veracruz,  that  will  irrigate  80  parcels  of  communal 
lands,  with  an  area  of  nearly  50,000  acres;  El  Rodeo,  in  the  State 
of  Morelos,  to  irrigate  12,300  acres;  Santa  Rosa,  in  Zacatecas,  7,500 
acres;  the  Rodriguez  Dam,  in  Lower  California,  3,000  acres;  Morelia 
Valley  and  Querendaro,  in  Michoacan;  and  the  Madero  Dam,  in 
Hidalgo.  Another  in  jirospect  is  Tecoman  in  the  State  of  Colima, 
for  25,000  acres. 

The  development  of  irrigating  districts  already  established  will  be 
continued,  such  as  the  Valley  of  Mezquital  and  Cienega  de  Metztitlan, 
for  an  additional  45,000  acres  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo;  Villa  Jufirez, 
for  4,900  acres  more  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas;  Pabellon,  for  4,900 
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lUTOs  nioro  in  the  State  of  Ajruasealientes;  the  valley  of  the  Sahulo 
River,  for  42,000  acres  more  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon;  and  the 
(’onchos  River  and  .Tm'ircz  Valleys,  for  180, 000  acres  more  in  the 
State  of  (diiluiahiia.  Thus,  on  the  constructed  projects,  the  irripited 
areas  are  hein<r  increased,  as  in  Don  Martin,  where  17,000  acres  have 
already  been  put  under  irripition,  and  in  the  San  Pedro  Valley,  in  the 
State  of  ('hihuahua,  wlu're  water  will  he  su])|>lied  for  tlie  irrigation 


TiiK  oox  MAirrix 
l).\M  IX  TIIK  STATK 
OF  roAiirii.A. 

Water  friiiii  llie  Sala<I(i 
River,  sloroil  l>y  this 
laree  ilaiii  t.IKt:.’  feet  Idiik 
anil  Itis  fe«'t  hich.  will 
irrigate  more  Ilian  i:is,(int) 
aiTes. 


of  20,652  acres  of  communal  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Meoipii.  These 
districts  have  been  settled  and,  little  by  little,  the  many  problems 
relative  to  iiermanent  development  of  the  farms  are  hein<r definitely 
resolved. 

Many  studies  for  new  projects  have  been  made.  Among  the  most 
important  projects  may  he  mentioned  the  Nejapa  Dam  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  which  will  provide  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  40,400  acres  of  land  in  the  diichitan  and  Tehuantepec  valleys,  in 
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the  State  of  Oaxaca;  the  use  as  a  reservoir  of  the  Laguna  de  Tuxpan 
in  the  State  of  Guerrero;  the  Candela  Dam  in  the  State  of  Coahuila; 
the  Villa  Llera,  Kio  Cojo  and  Xiootencatl  projects  in  tlie  State  of 
Tamaulipas;  Casas  Grandes  and  Potrero  del  Sauz  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua;  Changuitiro  and  Colexio,  in  the  State  of  Michoacan; 
Animas  and  La  Golondrina  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato;  Catarina  and 
Atoyac  in  the  State  of  Jalisco;  Juchipila  River  in  the  State  of  Zaca¬ 
tecas;  and  Kio  Verde,  Venados  and  San  Ciro  in  the  State  of  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

As  the  national  government  is  desirous  of  fulfilling  its  promise  to 
various  communities,  it  has  already  begun  the  construction  of  several 


SUDAN  GRASS  OX  THE  ROURfOUEZ  EXPERIMEXTAL  FARM. 


This  exfierimental  farm  is  located  on  the  Don  Martin  Irriftation  Project.  One  of  the  most  imimrtant  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  X’ational  Irrigation  Commis-sion  of  Mexico  has  l>een  the  o|ieration  of  ex|>erimental  farms. 
The  work  of  these  farms  has  shown  what  iTops,  both  new  and  old,  may  lie  profitably  raised  on  a  given 
lirojeit. 

small  irrigation  projects,  in  cases  where  technical  considerations  have 
rendered  it  feasible,  such  as  the  Tacambaro  diversion  dam  and  canal, 
and  the  Caracuaro  canal.  The  complicated  system  of  hydraulic 
works  for  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Lerma  River  has  been  im¬ 
proved.  Works  were  constructed  without  sparing  effort  or  expense 
to  give  protection  to  the  acres  of  communal  lands  in  the 

zone  called  Cienega  de  Chapala,  but  unfortunately  these  efforts 
have  not  given  the  results  expected.  Assistance  has  been  given  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Aguasc-alientes  in  the  repair  of  the  Natillos 
Dam,  and  the  construction  of  the  Malpaso  Canals.  The  small 
project  of  Tetela  de  Ocampo  is  being  constructed  in  the  State  of 
PiielJa.  Ilelj)  will  be  given  to  the  government  of  the  State  of  \uevD 
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Leon  in  the  eonstnietion  of  a  spillway  for  the  Ayancual  Dam  by  the 
allotment  of  $140,000  for  the  work. 

The  projects  have  been  sui)plemented  to  a  considerable  degree  and 
will  be  supplemented  further  hy  incidental  necessary  works,  the 
most  important  being  the  network  of  roads  throughout  the  irrigated 
districts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  (piick  and  easy  access  to  the  farms. 
Railroad  stations,  spur  tracks,  and  necessary  buildings  have  also 
been  constructed. 

The  most  unusual  and  greatest  success  achieved  by  the  Commission 
is  the  settlement  of  the  irrigated  land. 

Not  only  has  all  of  the  land  been  colonized  and  made  productive 
as  soon  as  irrigation  works  were  completed,  but  the  crop  yields  have 
been  such  that  the  value  of  the  products  harvested  in  1935  amounts 
to  $8,960,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the  crops  produced,  since  the 
settlement  of  the  first  colonist  in  1929,  has  exceeded  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  for  irrigation  works,  to  date.  There  is  such  a  demand  for  land 
that  the  Commission  has  been  unable  to  comply  with  all  requests. 


Crops  cultivati  d  on  the  various  projects  of  the  Mexican  S’ational  Commission  of 
Irrigation,  I9So 


('rops 

Area 

planted  ! 

.\rea  ■ 
cropped 

Tons  ^ 

Value 

Acres  I 

.■lcr<»  1 

1 

.■<«-sanie  seed . 

."i.lKX) 

5,000 

.120.44 

1*33, 000. 00 

rollon 

](B.(«)0 

100,900  1 

28. 300. 69 

3, 710, 000. 00 

Peanuts.. 

xjm  ^ 

1,600  : 

1,  <20. 28 

.18,000.00 

Sugarcane 

23.n(K)  1 

23,400  i 

240. 000. 70 

1,170,000.00 

Chili.... 

2.  (XX)  i 

2,000 

630.29 

36,000.00 

Beans. 

1,200  , 

1, 100  1 

23.00 

1, 100.00 

Tomato 

1.200 

9()0  1 

1,400.80 

.19, 000. 00 

Corn . 

73. 100 

69.300  ' 

37,600.87 

868,000.00 

SirKlmm.- 

400 

360 

1,790.00 

6, 100. 00 

('hick  [teas 

l.'i.SOO 

13.  (XXI 

6.300.00 

195, 000. 00 

W  heat  .. 

07. 100 

HI.  (MX)  i 

35.  .KX).  15 

1,509,000.00 

.\lfaira. 

9.200 

1  9,200 

48, 200. 00 

587,000.00 

Barley,. 

4,900 

1  4. 700 

3, 620,  00 

69,000.00 

Vegetables _ 

im 

650 

1  1.00 

1.14. 000. 00 

\  arioiis  other  crojis 

7.400 

'  ,1.600 

1  39,  200. 30 

328, 000. 00 

Totals  . 

346.  ,160 

318,710 

'  444.808.52 

8. 783, 200. 00 

To  achieve  the  results  described  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
experiment  farms.  The  lands  irrigated  were  originally  desert  regions 
where  no  crops  had  ever  been  grown.  It  was  necessary  to  demonstrate 
to  the  farmer  the  fact  that  the  lands  he  received  were  such  as  would 
yield  good  harvests,  and  to  a<lvise  him  as  to  which  crops  were  best 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  order  that  he  might  obtain 
maximum  returns  from  his  labor. 

Experiments  were  conducted  throughout  several  years,  and  have 
included  the  production  of  the  usual  crops,  such  as  grains,  forage, 
fruits  and  industrial  plants,  until  finally  it  was  possible*  to  give  the 
colonist  precise  and  valuable  information  that  has  enabled  him  to 
introduce  new  crojjs  in  regions  in  which  heretofore  it  has  not  been 
thought  possible  to  obtain  profitable  yields.  The  livestock  industry 
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iilso  liHS  r(*c(‘iv(*(l  iin|)('tus  through  tlir  iH-(|uisi(i(ui  of  ^nidr 

iininiiils,  wliich  are  sold  to  tlio  colonists.  At  the  same  time  fanners 
are  instructed  in  stock  hreediiif;  and  feeding  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  greater  profits. 

Simultaneously  with  the  creation  of  experiment  farms  the  work  of 
reforestation  was  begun,  the  object  being  to  improve  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  render  the  regions  more  healthful.  For  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  crops  from  wind,  rows  of  trees  are  being  planted  along 
the  highways  on  the  projects,  at  the  rate  of  20,000  trees  anmially. 
This  reforestation  is  to  be  continued  without  interruption  until  the 
aspect  of  these  regions  is  completely  transformed. 

In  order  to  place  the  lands  irrigated  by  works  constructed  by  the 
•National  Commission  of  Iriigation  within  the  reach  of  the  most 
modest  farmer,  it  has  been  the  commission’s  jjolicy,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  to  clear,  break  and  prepare  the  land  for  cultivation,  in  advance 
of  settlement.  It  was  reali/ed  that  if  the  farmer  did  this  work,  the 
cost  would  deprive  him  of  a  large  part,  or  all,  of  the  funds  at  his 
disposal,  which  preferably  should  be  employed  in  planting  and  cul¬ 
tivating  his  first  crop  and  in  siipporting  himself  and  his  family  until 
returns  could  be  seciu’ed. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  it  has  always  been  the  intention  of  the 
commission  to  prevent  speculation  with  the  land  or  with  the  works 
tiiat  it  has  constructed,  the  ])rice  fi.xed  for  the  irrigated  lands  has 
always  been  below  cost,  varying  between  $S  and  $29  per  acre. 

For  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  land,  three  types  of  contracts  have 
been  written: 

(a)  Contracts  for  immediate  purchase. 

(h)  C'ontract  of  sale,  by  which  the  colonist  must  pay  upon  taking 
possession  of  the  land  at  least  5  percent  of  its  value  and  the  remainder 
in  24  or  2o  annual  installments. 

(f)  Contract  of  sale,  whereby  it  is  stipidated  that  the  colonist  shall 
receive  the  land  without  advance  i)ayment,  and  that  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  shall  be  set  aside  from  the  value  of  his  crops,  to  cover  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  charges,  and  an  additional  minimum  annual 
charge  etpiivalent  to  4  percent  of  the  value  of  the  land,  jdus  interest. 
This  contract  therefore  fixes  a  maximum  period  of  2r»  years  for  the 
completion  of  ])ayments  for  the  land.  Also,  the  contract  establishes 
the  colonist’s  obligation  to  cultivate  his  ])arcel  of  land  personally, 
with  the  aid  of  his  family. 

For  the  financing  of  the  colonists  who,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  did 
not  even  have  the  necessary  seeds  for  their  first  sowing,  the  com¬ 
mission  sought  and  obtained  tbe  cooperation  of  the  Banco  de  Credito 
Agricola,  the  Banco  Xacional  de  CVedito  Kjidal,  and  ])rivate  sources, 
which  has  j)ermitted  farmers  to  cultivate  their  land  with  great  success, 
as  can  be  seen  by  the  statistics.  However,  the  eommission  always 
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lias  c‘oiisi<lt*ml  this  sulutioii  transitory  and  lias  leaned  towards  the 
estahlislinient  of  cooperatives,  for  both  purchase  and  sale. 

An  industrialization  section  was  created  in  the  National  Irrigation 
Commission  to  promote  the  <lomestic  utilization  anti  distribution  of 
agricultural  and  livestock  products,  as  well  as  foreign  trade  in  such 
products.  This  section  demonstrated  by  a  small  model  plant  tbe 
feasibility  of  extracting  vegetable  oils — for  wbicb  there  is  an  increasing 
demand — from  such  seeds  as  ))eanuts,  sesame,  castor  beans,  cotton¬ 
seed,  and  soybeans,  by  means  of  solvents,  a  new  process  in  Mexico, 
but  one  that  is  employed  extensively  in  Kurope.  Such  plants  would 
ojien  a  considerable  market  to  farmers. 


RKyCKXA  DAM.STATK  OK  IIIDALOO. 

Thi.s  is  one  of  the  two  dams  in  Krojeel  No.  3.  In  tt.OtXi  settlers  were  livint:  on  lu.utxi  iieres  of  land 
irrigated  by  water  stored  by  these  dams. 


Tbe  Commission  in  its  social  work  did  not  overlook  the  important 
detail  of  homes  for  the  colonists  and,  consefpiently,  the  policy  of 
constructing  agricultural  cities  was  adopted.  Those  built  are  truly 
model  cities,  not  only  on  account  of  their  planning,  zoning  and  sani¬ 
tary  installations,  but  on  account  of  the  commercial  importance 
they  have  attained.  Two  of  thest*  cities  may  be  mentioned;  Ana- 
huac,  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon, and  l)elicias,in  the  State  of  Chihua¬ 
hua,  both  of  which  have  all  the  services  of  a  modem  city.  The 
sanitary  problems  of  both  of  these  cities  were  solved  with  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  Dejiartment  of  Public  Health,  which  organized  sanitary 
units  in  charge  of  competent  corps  of  physicians  and  nurses.  Ciudad 
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Anahunc,  whicli  was  founded  by  the  National  Conunission  ot  Irriga¬ 
tion  in  1930,  is  now  one  of  the  i)rineipal  eities  in  the  State  of  Nuevo 
Ixnm,  seeond  only  to  Monterrey,  the  eapital  city. 

The  Commission  has  established  on  each  of  its  projeets  schools 
for  the  instruetion  of  the  ehildren  of  the  farming  population  and  for 
a  time  employed  teaehers  at  its  own  expense,  until  the  work  was 
assumed  by  the  l)e|)artment  of  Edueation.  The  scope  of  teaching 
is  now  enlarged  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  land 
and  the  industrialization  of  its  products. 

The  aims  of  the  National  Commission  of  Irrigation  contemplate 
the  fidiillment  of  a  plan,  well  oriented  and  coordinated  and  vigorously 
executed,  which,  without  doubt,  will  give  the  |)roletarian  masses  a 
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reliable  source  of  income  in  the  immediate  future  and  form  part  of 
the  foundation  on  which  the  future  prosperity  and  stability  of  the 
nation  will  rest. 

The  fundamental  idea  has  been  that  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Commission  of  Irrigation  shall  be  directed 
towards  benefiting  agriculture  and  the  poorer  country  folk.  In 
conseipience,  speculation  in  connection  with  irrigation  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated.  With  this  ethical  standard  as  a  basis,  the  factors 
which  determine  the  jirice  of  land  and  the  building  of  the  irrigation 
works  are  the  actual  conditions  which  the  land  olfei-s  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  those  which  will  allow  the  farmer  to  obtain,  with  a  large 
degree  of  certainty,  yields  high  enough  to  satisfy  his  personal  needs 
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aiul  those  of  liis  family  in  accortlance  with  a  more  satisfactory  standard 
of  living. 

This,  hrielly,  is  the  work  which  is  lieing  performed  hy  the  National 
Commission  of  Irrigation,  (’onscions  of  the  social  responsibility  which 
rests  on  its  shoulders  and  cooperating  fully  in  the  program  outlined 
for  it  by  President  C’ardenas,  the  Commission  is  going  forward  with 
satisfactory  results  and  with  the  liope  of  contributing  to  its  ideal; 
The  greatness  of  Mexico. 

The  following  table  of  expenditures  is  of  jjarticular  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  how  widely  distributed  is  the  work  of  the  National 
Irrigation  Commission ; 


Expenditures  on  Irrigation  Projects  and  Studies  from  their  Initiation  until 
December  SI,  l,9So 

Pesos  Pesos 

N'ational  Irrigation  System  No.  1.  “Presiiiente 

Callcs.”  Construction _  .  _  11,577,949.28 

PalH‘116n  agricultural  village. _  183,41)9.03  11,761,418.31 


Xational  Irrigation  System  No.  2.  Con.struetion.  6,  111,  512.  20 
Juarez  agricultural  village . . . .  348,  643.  05  6,  460,  155.  25 


National  Irrigation  System  No.  3.  Construc¬ 
tion . .  -  ...  _  5, 4tH),  794.  16 

National  Irrigation  System  No.  4.  Construc¬ 
tion _  _ _  _  29,167,679.59 

Anahuac  agricultural  villagt' _ _ 771,  389.  54  29,939,069.  13 


National  Irrigation  System  No.  5.  Con.struc- 

tion . .  .  .  _ _  10,343,399.26 

Delicias  agricultural  village  .  _  69,746.38  10,413,145.64 

National  Irrigation  System  No.  6.  Construc¬ 
tion . .  .  _  2,139,417.84 

Nueva  Palestina  agricultural  village  .  225.28  2,139,643.12 


National  Irrigation  System  No.  7.  Constrvic- 

tion . . . .  ..  4,  484.  05 

National  Irrigation  System  No.  8.  Construc¬ 
tion _ _ - . . . . .  1,048,365.44 

National  Irrigation  System  No.  9.  Construc¬ 
tion . .  .  1,141,850.00 

National  Irrigation  System  No.  10.  Construc¬ 
tion _  2,585,958.09 

National  Irrigation  System  No.  11.  Construc¬ 
tion . - . . .  810,833.80 

Santa  Julia  Dam . . .  139.06  810,972.86 


National  Irrigation  System.  Rodriguez  Dam, 

Lower  California . - . 

Ckuiega  de  Chapala,  Jalisco . -  . . 

K1  Carrizo,  Tamaulipas . . 

Tepuxte|)ec  Dam,  Michoaciin . . . . 
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(ialliiioro  Dam,  (luanajuato . . . . .  77,  101.  JM 

Melchor  Ortofja  Dam,  Guanajuato _ _  9,  139.  29 

.\yancual  Dam,  Ntievo  Le6n . . .  . .  _ .  29,  926.  40 

Malpaxo  Dam,  AKuascalientes . . . .  .  _  .  3,  791.  8ti 

N'atilla.s  Dam,  .\(juascalientes  .  .  .  _ _  _ _ _  _  .  1,969.  16 

Saucillo  Dam,  .\Kua.sealiente.s _  2, 689.  13 

0breg6n  Dam,  San  Luis  Poto.sf _  ....  92,  750.  08 

Tacambaro  works,  Michoacaiu .  ........  102,616.57 

Madero  Dam,  Hidalgo . .  .......  51,  344.  40 

K1  Rodeo  works,  Morelos _ _ _ _  22.  599.  06 

La  Antigua  works,  Veracruz _ ...  . .  65,  771.  22 

Tareciiato  works,  Miehoacdn .  . .  81,030.00 

Tetela  de  Ocampo,  Puebla _  .  .  .  .  ...  7, 298.  10 

Patzcuaro  works,  Michoaciin .  .  .  .  38,620.50 

Hacienda  del  Riachiielo,  Tamaulipas  ...  ...  9,794.27 

Reconnaissance  in  the  State  of  Sonora. . . .  86,406.29 

Reconnais.sance  in  the  State  of  Veracruz _  ....  3,  601.  97 

Xazas  River,  Durango _ _  _  88,  505.  20 

Ya()ui  River,  Sonora _  _  . .  608, 048.  49 

Hydrometric  studies  on  the  Lerma  River,  Guanajuato _  224,  001.  01 

Colorado  River,  Lower  California _  147,  753.  58 

Tembembe  River,  Morelos.. . .  .  _  2,781.65 

Colimote,  San  Luis  Potosi _  .  _  ... _  .....  2,  740.  67 

.\lvaro  Gbregon  Colony,  San  Luis  Potosi _ _  .  .  .  .  3,  047.  36 

Reconnaissance  in  the  State  of  Guerrero _  .  2,  397.  15 

“La  .\ngost lira”  study,  Yacpii  River _  ...  106,911.25 

Castafio  River,  Coahuila .  16,241.  14 

Kxcamc,  Zacatecas _ _ _  83,391.59 

Balsas  River,  Guerrero _ _  _  .  .  11,609.13 

Rio  Grande  de  Morelia,  Michoaciin _  ..  .  550,319.42 

Mayo  River,  Sonora _  .  .  271, 684.  16 

Pildn  River,  Nuevo  Ix'on..  7,  157.  40 

San  .luan  River,  Nuevo  I.e6n.  .  ..  .  .  1,055,995.27 

Altar  River,  Sonora _  1,  703.  40 

San  Buenaventura,  Chihuahua _  .  .... _ _  269,  644.  78 

Santa  Gertrudis,  Tamaulipas _  .  ...  _  ....  457,277.31 

Agronomic  studies  of  Aziicar,  Tamaulipas . . .  659.  71 

Agronomic  studies  of  La  Barca,  .Jalisco . .  ....  36,  347.  72 

.Agronomic  studies  of  Hacienda  Rio  Bravo . .  .  .  7,078.  73 

.Agronomic  studies  of  La  Piedad,  Michoacdn.. .  3,  417.  70 

Agronomic  studies  of  the  State  of  Morelos _  5,  787.  00 

Agronomic  studies  of  I^ike  Texcoco . . 10,  659.  87 

Hydrometric  studies  of  the  Sabinas  River,  Coahuila _  5,  958.  53 

Trujillo,  Zacatecas . . . . .  89,451.78 

Tenango  Canal,  Morelos _  ..  .  . .  .  .  24,529.45 

Zamora  Valley,  Michoacun .  . . . . .  ._  56,  766.  75 

Study  of  the  Chontalpa,  Taba.sco _  .  .  _  .  .  26,  362.  42 

Hydrometric  studies  of  the  Meztitlaii,  Hidalgo _  -  .  .  7,  477.  36 

.San  .Juan  del  Rio,  QueixHaro . . . . . .  13,  945.  94 

Tehuante()ec  Project,  Oaxaca . . .  .  95,  133.  10 

\V<»rks  of  Caracuaro,  Michoacan. . . . .  ...  _  8,481.29 

I.,a  Laguna  de  Tuxpan  Project,  Guerrero .  .  31,  818.  50 

Venados  J’roject,  .San  I.iiis  J’otosi _ _ _  _  51,  770.  23 
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Studies  uf  small  projects  in  the  State  of  Coahuila _  _  277.  69 

Hydrologic  study  of  the  Rio  Xazas,  Durango .  .  942.  55 

Discharge  from  the  Valley  of  Morelia,  Michoacan _ _  2,  166.  78 

Tepalcapa  Dam,  Mexico . .  . .  578.  10 

Teocaltiche  Project.  Jalisco .  .  _  _ _  _  5,706.27 

Tecoman  Project,  Colima .  ..  _  10,561.14 

Ki'o  Verde  Project,  San  Luis  Potosi..  5,  414.  90 

I’alomas  Project,  San  Luis  Potosf _  .  .  ..  1,252.61 

Juchii)ila  Project,  Zacatecas _  _  58,  878.  50 

Llera  Project,  Tamaulipas . .  ...  3,233.18 

Xicotencatl  Project,  Tamaulipas _  8,  012.  07 

Rio  Cojo,  Tamaulii)as . . .  .  _  4.111.48 

Changuitiro  y  Colecio  Projects,  Michoacan.. .  -  _  .  6,354.84 

Valsequillo  Project,  Puebla _ _  .  .  20,  585.  74 

Tablas  Project,  San  Luis  Potosf _ _ _  .  .  9,662.  79 

La  Laguna  Project  of  La  Magdalena,  Michoacan _  ....  17,  757.  42 

Tepalcatepec  Project,  Michoacan _ _  ..  15,814.01 

Boi|uilla  del  Carmen,  Coahuila .  .  39. 00 

Sii'all  i)rojects  in  the  No.  11  National  System  of  Irrigation _  13,  521.  28 

LI  Sauz,  Chihuahua . . . . . .  ..  3,443.80 

Penjanio,  Ciuanajuato _  .....  _ _  548.  22 

.Vtoyac,  Jali.sco . . . .  .  . .  1,268.62 

Studies  of  small  i)rojects  in  the  State  of  Chiapas ...  171.22 

LI  Carrizal  Project,  San  laiis  Potosi . .  .  _  33.  15 

LI  'I'omate  Project,  San  LtEis  Potosi _ _  ...  14,  646.  20 

Quitupan  Project,  Jalisco _  _  _  223.  20 

Casas  Grandes  Project,  Chihuahua . .  .  161.  37 


89,  655,  422.  77 

SL’MM.\KY 

Construction  of  irrigation  works _  .  . .  83,  599,  719.  06 

Villages  on  irrigation  projects..  _  1, 373, 473. 28 

.8tudies  and  |)rojects .  ..  ...  4,682,230.43 

89,  655,  422.  77 
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AracajO,  a  city  of  af)ou( 
.V>,OllO  inhabitants,  is  the 
(■apital  of  the  iH-oitressive 
Hrazilian  State  of  Sergipe. 
Above:  One  of  the  city 
s(|uares.  At  side:  The 
new  public  library,  which 
contains  not  only  stacks 
and  reading  rooms  but 
also  an  auditorium. 


THE  NEW  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  SERGIPE 


In  the  enterprising  city  of  Arncaju,  capital  of  the  State  of  Sergipe 
in  eastern  Brazil,  a  modern  building  was  recently  inaugurated  to 
house  the  State  library,  reputed  to  he  one  of  the  best  organized  in 
the  country.  As  the  accompanving  illustration  shows,  the  building 
is  three  stories  high.  On  the  first  floor  are  located  the  stacks;  on  the 
second,  the  librarian’s  office,  a  waiting  room,  and  two  large  reading 
rooms,  one  for  women  and  the  other  for  men.  The  third  floor  is 
occupied  by  an  auditorium  with  room  for  400  persons.  The  library 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  Senhor  Epiphanio  Doria  for  the  last 
28  years;  on  December  31,  1935,  it  had  46,844  volumes  and  received 
201  magazines  and  171  newspapers.  During  that  year  25,483  persons 
visited  the  library  and  considted  45,000  books. 

“The  public  and  private  libraries  of  Brazil,”  says  Dr.  Vicente 
Calamelli,  who  was  kind  enough  to  supply  us  with  the  above  data 
and  photographs,  “have  shown  a  considerable  increase  as  to  number 
both  of  institutions  and  of  books  on  their  shelves.  In  all  the  small 
cities  of  Brazil  there  is  a  keen  interest  in  the  establishment  of  libraries 
or  reading  rooms.” 

The  Sergipe  Library  was  opened  on  July  2,  1851,  while  Brazil  was 
still  an  empire  under  Dom  Pedro  II.  It  then  boasted  415  volumes 
and  was  installed  in  a  room  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Francis  in  the  town 
of  Sao  Christovao,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Pro^'ince.  When 
the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Aracaju  in  1855  the  library 
was  abolished  and  its  books  knocked  about  from  one  government 
office  to  another  until  1890,  when  it  was  reestablished.  For  18  years, 
however,  it  vegetated  without  being  of  much  use  to  anyone,  until  a 
culturally  inclined  government  official  gave  it  new  life.  In  1914  it 
was  made  an  autonomous  entity  and  installed  in  a  large  two  story 
building,  with  metal  stacks  imported  from  Germany,  electric  lights, 
and  an  auditorium  wliich  was  then  reputed  to  be  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  Brazil. 

St'rgipe,  although  in  size  the  smallest  State  of  Brazil,  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  cultural  and  intellectual  activities  of  the 
country.  Aracaju,  with  its  pretty  plazas,  tree-lined  streets  and  im¬ 
posing  public  buildings,  is  a  city  of  about  55,000  inhabitants  located 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sergipe  River,  which  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  an  e.xcellent  port  and  serv  es  as  an  outlet  for  the  products 
of  the  hinterland:  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  tapioca,  coffee,  coconut  oil, 
cottonseed  oil,  and  hides.  Among  its  industrial  establishments  the 
principal  ones  are  cotton  mills,  tanneries  and  sugar  and  soap  factories. 
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VIKWS  OF 


Photocraph  hy  G«orc^  K.  Fvch^r. 


(JATKWAV  TO  THK  (  III  lU'll  OK  SAX  KKANClSro,  MKXK'O  CITY. 

This  and  the  followinK  Hve  illustrations  are  reproductions  of  a  few  of  the  photographs  by  D.  K.  I^idig  an<l 
(i.  K.  Kischer  recently  exhibited  in  the  Pan  American  I’nion. 


Many  of  the  new  buildings  in  Mexieo  City  follow'  the  latest  trends  inmodern  arrhitrrtuial  style,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  handsome  colonial  structures  in  which  the  capital  abounds.  Anexampleofthe  latter  is'‘The 
liou.se  of  Tiles”,  of  which  a  glimpse  is  shown  on  the  o|)|x>site  page. 


Photo«rr«ph  by  I>.  R.  Ijiitlic  Bn<t  Q.  K.  FkM*hrr. 

DKVOTKKS  AT  TIIK  CAril.I.  V  DKL  POCITO,  (U  ADALTPE. 

'El  Pocito,  or  Little  Well,  is  a  Imblilinit  sprint:  crnliteil  with  miraculous  healint:  ixtwer.  Tradition  holds 
that  it  burst  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Viritin  of  Uua<lalupe  al>out  1531.  The  ehaiiel,  whieh  is  brilliant 
with  a  yellow  tile  dome  and  side  walls,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  aristocrats  and  beggars  toiling  side 
by  side.” 


MEXICO 


Photograph  by  G«org«  K.  Fiarh^r. 


A  SAINT  AM)  TIIKKK  CITIZENS,  TAXru 


This  vaulted  passageway  is  between  the  Church  of  Santa  Prisca  and  the  sacristy.  Tojireserve  the  colonial 
aspect  of  the  town  of  Taxco,  the  Mexican  Government  has  declare<l  it  a  national  monument. 


Photograph  by  George  E.  Fbeber. 

CON’SECKATED  CORNER,  TAXCO. 

1'his  cross  in  the  churchyRr>l  of  Santa  Prisca  is  of  a  type  peculiar  to  colonial  churches  in  Mexico. 


MEXICO 


l'hotf»cri«ph  hy  P.  |{.  I^kltc  mikI  (t.  K.  Fi*cher. 

Sl'UlXO  MOKNIXO,  PUKBLA. 


‘•('hildren  play  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Cathedral  of  Puebla.  This  ediOce,  planned 
by  Juan  de  Herrera,  the  architect  of  the  Escorial,  palace  of  the  Spanish  kings  near  Madrid,  was  com- 
pieted  in  1619.” 


LIBRARY,  BCXDK  AND  PERIODICAL  NOTES 

Reported  by 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Mexican  Library  of  Congress. — The  creation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  of  Mexico  was  mentioned  in  the  July  1930  Bulletin  and 
the  beginnings  of  its  growth  were  reported  in  the  September  issue. 
Now  the  Pan  American  Union  Library  has  received  the  first  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  new  institution.  These  are:  one  on  the  inauguration  of 
the  Library,  containing  the  three  addresses  made  during  the  opening 
ceremonies  on  September  4,  1936;  and  a  facsimile  copy,  with  paleo¬ 
graphic  version,  of  the  contracts  signed  in  1539  to  bring  the  first 
printing-presses  to  Mexico,  with  the  history  of  these  documents, 
published  under  the  title  “Documentos  para  la  historia  de  la  tipo- 
grafla  americana”.  These  contracts  were  discovered  by  D.  Jose 
Gestoso  y  Perez  and  the  paleographic  version  published  by  him  in 
1908.  The  originals  are  in  the  Arcliivo  de  Protocolos  in  Seville. 

The  new  Library  is  claiming  public  interest,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  society  “Amigos  de  la  Biblioteca  del 
C'ongreso  de  la  Unidn”  (Society  of  Friends  of  the  Library  of  Congress) 
and  the  work  being  undertaken  by  this  society  for  the  betterment 
of  the  Library.  El  Unirersal,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Mexico  City,  said 
in  a  recent  issue;  “The  members  of  the  society  are  representatives  of 
science,  history,  literature  and  the  arts.  They  study  the  operation 
of  the  Library,  whose  services  are  to  he  extended  considerably  for  the 
benefit  of  all  groups.  They  wish  to  make  the  Library  a  source  of 
cidture  for  the  people  in  general.” 

Works  by  Dr.  Gil  Borges. — Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges,  the  former 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  now  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  Venezuela,  has  presented  to  the  Library  copies 
of  his  three  recent  works,  namely:  Conciliacion  y  arbitraje,  Notas 
Kobre  la  estructura  tunica  de  los  tratados  multilaterales  wteramericanos, 
and  Tendencias  de  la  erolucion  de  los  metodos  de  soliicion  pacijica  de  lox 
conflictos  internacionales.  Dr.  Gil  Borges  has  written  numerous 
articles  on  international  law  as  well  as  on  history.  These  works  were 
preceded  by  briefer  considerations  of  the  same  topics  published  in  the 
United  States  from  1933  to  1936. 

Reports  oj  foreign  affairs. — The  report  of  Guatemalan  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  year  1935,  presented  in  1936,  contains  data  on  the 
boundary  questions  between  Guatemala  and  Honduras  and  Guatemala 
and  British  Honduras;  the  new  decrees  on  foreigners;  a  convention 
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with  Spain  providing  for  tlie  censoring  of  films;  two  conventions  with 
Japan,  one  on  commercial  travelers  and  tourists,  and  the  other  con¬ 
cerning  the  importation  of  Japanese  products  into  Guatemala; 
reports  of  the  various  embassies,  legations  and  consulates;  and  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Guatemalan  delegates  to  various  international  confer¬ 
ences  held  in  1935. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  De])artment  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
Panama  discusses  various  subjects,  but  of  especial  interest  are  the 
negotiations  concerned  with  the  signing  of  the  new  treaty  and  con¬ 
ventions  celebrated  between  Panama  and  the  United  States  on  March 
2,  1936,  and  ratified  by  Panama  by  a  law  of  December  24,  1936. 
These  include  the  general  treaty  revising  the  convention  of  Xovember 
18,  1903;  a  convention  for  the  regulation  of  radio  communications  in 
the  Kejiublic  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone;  a  convention  providing 
for  the  transfer  to  Panama  of  two  naval  radio  stations,  and  a  conven¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  a  trans-Tsthmian  higlnvay^ 
between  tbe  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon.  The  report  mentions  also 
the  state  of  relations  with  numerous  other  countries;  outlines  the 
functions  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  and  gives  a  register  of 
these  officers;  discusses  immigration  regulations  and  administration 
and  the  activities  since  1935  of  the  National  Commission  of  Aviation, 
now  under  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Colombian  books. — Among  the  books  recently  received  from 
Coloml)ia  were  volumes  11  to  20  of  the  BIblioteca  aldeana  <le  Colombia, 
Strle  llterorla.  This  excellent  literary  collection,  begun  in  1935,  was 
first  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin  of  March  193(5.  The  volumes  just 
received  are:  Varlas  cuenilstas  colombinnas  (a  collection  of  stories  by 
sixteen  women  writers) ;  Norelas,  by  Tomas  Carrasquilla  (three  short 
novels  by  the  Antioquian  writer  of  tales  of  the  people,  who  was 
lionored  l)y  the  establishment  of  a  room  dedicated  to  him  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lil)rary,  as  noted  in  the  Bulletin  of  September  1936);  Inocen- 
cla,  f)y  Francisco  do  P.  Renddn,  another  writer  of  stories  of  Coloml)ian 
life,  wf  lose  liome,  like  that  of  Carrasipiilla,  is  Santo  Domingo,  Antioipiia ; 
Trdnftito,  by  Luis  Segundo  de  Silvestre,  nineteenth-century  journalist, 
writer,  and  statesman;  Cuentos,  by  Jose  Marfa  and  Evaristo  Rivas 
Groot  (a  collection  of  stories,  the  first  two  of  which  are  by  Jose  Marfa, 
who  was  one  of  the  early  directors  of  the  National  Library,  and  the 
last  three  by  Evaristo,  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers);  Ilemlnis- 
cenclas  iudencan,  by  Santiago  Perez  Triana  (short  stories  with  a 
Germanic  setting,  which  are  character  studies);  Tres  cuentifttas  jorenes 
(Manuel  Garcia  Herreros,  J.  A.  Osorio  Lizarazo,  and  E.  Arias  Su&rez); 
La  obsesidn,  by  Daniel  Samper  Ortega  (contemporary  novelist  and 
essayist,  at  present  director  of  the  National  Library  in  Bogota); 
Varlos  cuentistaft  antloqueflos  (stories  by  Samuel  Velasquez,  Jesus  del 
Corral,  Pedro  Uribe  Gdmez,  and  Alfonso  Castro);  and  Oiros  cuentiftias 
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(stories  by  Jorge  Isaacs,  Efe  Gomez,  Gregorio  Castaneda  Aragon, 
Julio  Vives-Guerra,  Luis  Tablanca,  and  Adel  I^dpez  Gomez), 

liiographies  of  two  Mexicans. — Biographies  of  two  outstanding 
Mexicans  have  been  written  recently  by  scholars  in  the  United  States. 
Wilfrid  Hardy  Callcott,  author  of  Church  and  State  in  Mexico  (1926) 
and  Liberalism  in  Mexico,  1857-1929  (1931),  wrote  Santa  Anna; 
the  story  of  an  en  igma  who  once  was  Mexico.  Ur.  Callcott,  now  professor 
of  history  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  says  in  his  introductory 
statement  that  he  “endeavors  to  use  source  material  in  order  to  give  a 
balanced  picture  of  the  times  against  which  appears  the  career  [of 
Santa  Anna]”.  The  coinjilete  story  of  Santa  Anna’s  life,  including  the 
three  decades  from  1823  to  1855  when  he  “was  Mexico”,  is  based  on 
government  documents,  letters  and  diaries,  memoirs,  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  histories,  biographies  and  other  secondary  material. 
The  second  biograjiliy  is  that  of  Amatlo  Nervo  by  Esther  Turner 
Wellman.  This  work  is  a  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Nervo’s  poetry, 
preceded  by  a  brief  biography  and  criticism  of  his  works  in  general, 
and  ending  with  a  section  on  Nervo’s  place  in  Mexican,  Spanish,  and 
world  literature. 

Quatercentenanj  of  Buenos  Aires.- — The  fourth  centenary  of  the 
founding  of  Buenos  Aires,  celebrated  in  1936,  was  the  subject  of 
numerous  articles  in  national  and  foreign  magazines.  The  October 
1936  issue  of  Atldntida,  Buenos  Aires,  was  among  the  outstanding 
literary  commemorations  of  the  event.  It  was  a  beautifully  illustrated 
number  containing  historical  and  descriptive  articles,  covering  the 
whole  period  of  the  growth  of  the  Argentine  capital.  Of  especial 
note  among  the  illustrations  were  the  full-colored  reproductions  of 
coats-of-arms  and  of  original  Argentine  landscapes,  the  excellent  air 
views  of  the  city  of  today,  and  the  several  plans  of  the  city  from  1583 
to  the  present. 

New  library  in  Asuncion. — The  Asuncidn  (Paraguay)  newspapers 
announced  that  the  Biblioteca  Popular  Hernan  Velilla  was  opened 
on  November  4,  1936,  under  the  auspices  of  the  evening  school  of  the 
same  name  and  through  the  continued  efforts  of  students. 

Accessions  to  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union. — The  list 
below  includes  other  works  of  interest; 

Comisidn  de  litrnardino  Rivadavia  ante  Espana  y  otras  potencias  de  Europe 
{18H-20).  .  .  .  PubHcaci6ii  conmeinorativa  encomeiidada  al  Instituto  de 
iuvestigaciones  histdricas,  de  la  Facultad  de  iilosoffa  y  letras  por  ordcnaiiza  del 
Coiisejo  sui>erior,  de  1°  de  septieinbre  de  1932.  Con  introduccidn  de  Emilio 
Ravignani.  .  .  .  Con  ilustraciones.  Buenos  Aires,  Iinprenta  de  la  Universidad, 
1933-36.  2  V.  front,  (port.,  v.  1),  plates  (farsims.)  28  cm.  ([Documentos  para 
la  historia  argentina.  t.  XXI-XXII])  [Rivadavia’s  negotiations  in  Europe, 
precedingj  Argentine  independence,  in  the  course  of  which  a  monarchical  plan 
was  proposed,  arranged  in  several  ways,  and  finally  withdrawn,  have  never  lx!cn 
brought  to  the  public  in  more  completeness  than  in  these  two  volumes  which 
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contain  364  letters,  government  documents  and  other  communications.  Those 
interested  in  the  series  Documentos  para  la  historia  argerUina,  published  by  the 
Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires,  will  note  that  these  are  the  first  volumes  of  the 
series  to  be  published  since  1929.] 

Cancionero  popular  de  Jujuy,  recogido  y  anotado  por  Juan  Alfonso  Carrizo 
Tucumdn,  Miguel  Violetto,  1934.  cxxxi,  [133]-529,  [13]  p.  3  plates,  3  maps  (2 
fold.)  28  cm.  (Universidad  nacional  de  Tucumdn.  [Publicaciones])  [This 
volume  is  a  companion  to  Sr.  Carrizo’s  Cancionero  popular  de  Salta,  published  in 
1933,  and  a  continuation  of  his  studies  of  folk  poetry  which  were  begun  in 
1926  with  the  collection  Cancionero  popular  de  Catamarca.  The  Jujuy  collection 
includes  over  four  thousand  romances,  rondas,  coplas,  and  Kechua  songs.  The 
introduction,  which  comprises  about  one-fourth  of  the  book,  gives  a  complete 
description  of  the  Jujuy  area,  and  shows  how  popular  poetry  grew  with  the  growth 
of  the  province.] 

Xociones  de  polilica  econdmica  internacional:  curso  dictado  durante  el  ano 
1934  en  la  Cdtedra  de  poHtica  economica  de  la  Facultad  de  ciencias  econdmicas 
de  la  Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires.  Por  Ovidio  Victor  Schiopetto.  .  .  .  Buenos 
.\ires,  Talleres  grdficos  Porter  linos.,  1935.  2  v.  fold,  tables  (v.  2)  23  cm. 

[Dr.  Schiopetto  considers  fully  the  question  of  world  economy,  especially  since  the 
World  War.  He  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  toward  the  solution  of  economic  problems,  two  more  to 
a  discussion  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  and  others  to  a  long  review  of 
.\rgentine  commercial  policy  and  the  bilateral  commercial  conventions  celebrated 
by  that  country  with  other  countries  during  1933,  1934  and  1935.] 

Milos,  supersticiones  y  supervivencias  populares  de  Bolivia  [por]  M.  Rigoberto 
Paredes.  2.  ed.,  eorr.  y  considerablemente  aum.  La  Paz,  Imp.  “Atenea”  de 
Crespi  linos.,  1936.  4  p.  1.,  iv,  232,  iv  p.  18)i  cm.  [When  this  book  was  first 
published  in  1920  Dr.  B.  Dfaz  Romero  said,  “The  book  is  .  .  .  the  first  serious 
work  of  this  kind  which  has  come  from  the  pen  of  a  national  writer.”  The  second 
edition  is  even  more  thorough  than  the  first  in  its  study  of  the  customs  and 
legends  of  the  Bolivian  Indians,  a  fact  due  to  the  author’s  having  lived  among  the 
people  of  whom  he  writes  and  having  observed  first-hand  their  modes  of  life. 
He  is  the  author  of  other  works  on  historical,  descriptive  and  indigenous  topics.] 
Brazil;  resources,  possibilities,  development,  statistics  [publication  of  the) 
Ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  Commercial  service.  Rio  de  Janeiro  [Lith.  Pimenta 
de  Mello  &  eia.]  1935.  158  p.  tables.  22  cm.  [Once  again  the  Brazilian  Com¬ 
mercial  service  (Departaniento  nacional  do  commercio)  presents  its  up-to-date 
economic  and  statistical  guide — a  complete  survey  of  economic  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  republic  for  the  year  1935.  The  volume  is  of  particular  importance  be¬ 
cause  of  its  official  stamp  (Sr.  Sebastiao  Sampaio,  chief  of  the  office,  says  in  the 
introdtiction  that  “every  piece  of  information  contained  herein  has  been  collected 
from  strictly  official  sources  and  bears  the  approval  of  the  respective  Depart¬ 
mental  Directors”).  The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  tables,  which 
give  the  economic  situation  at  the  end  of  1934,  usually  with  comparative  figures 
for  the  past  ten  years.] 

Sociedade  brasileira  de  direito  internacional,  Annuario,  1934-1935.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Typ.  do  Jornal  do  commcrcio,  1936.  2  p.  1.,  [3]-199  p.,  1 1.  23  cm.  [The 
Brazilian  society  of  international  law  was  founded  in  1914.  Its  activities  since 
that  time  include  participation  in  or  discussion  of  the  principal  topics  of  inter¬ 
national  interest.  This  annual  volume  contains  some  of  the  addresses  made 
since  the  foundation  of  the  society.  The  subjects  include  the  centenary  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Pan  American  day,  the  bicentennial  of  George  Washington, 
“Brazil  and  the  doctrine  of  Uti  Possidetis,”  and  Brazil  and  the  Chaco  dispute. 
In  addition  the  volume  Includes  a  brief  historical  .sketch  of  the  society,  its  sta¬ 
tutes,  and  a  list  of  members.] 
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Algodiio,  cullivo  e  commercio,  por  Benjamin  H.  Hunnicutt.  Siio  Paulo,  Sao 
Paulo  editora  liinitada,  1936.  xii,  212  p.  illus.,  tables,  diagrs.  23  cm.  [Cotton 
is  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  and  industrial  products  of  Brazil  (see  the  long 
article  “Cotton  in  Brazil”  in  the  Bvi.letix  of  October  193.j)  but  thus  far  a  com¬ 
plete  study  of  the  crop  such  as  Professor  Hunnicutt’s  has  been  hard  to  obtain. 
Benjamin  Hunnicutt  has  worked  for  years  on  agricultural  conditions  in  Brazil 
aiul  has  ]>ublished  both  books  and  magazine  articles  on  various  phases  of  agri¬ 
culture.  His  book  on  cotton  here  presented  contains  a  store  of  information  on 
the  cultivation  and  economic  importance  of  cotton  and  the  textile  industry.] 

.1  inditstria  de  oleos  vegetaes  e  scus  problcmas  ((questoes  technico-industriaes 
e  de  ensino)  por  Joaquim  Bertino  de  Moraes  Carvalho  .  .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

Directoria  de  estatistica  da  producgao,  Sec?ao  de  publicidade,  1936.  2  v.  plates, 
tables  (part  fold.)  27  cm.  [Joaquim  Bertino  de  Moraes  Carvalho  was  director 
of  the  Instituto  de  oleos.  The  vegetable  oil  industry  is  important,  to  Brazil 
because,  as  is  said  in  a  publication  entitled  “Brazil,  193.")”  published  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commercial  Service  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  “the 
Amazonian  valley  is  considered  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world  in  a  variety  of  useful 
trees  and  plants  yielding  oils,  fats,  essences,  waxes,  balsams  and  resins.”  The 
present  work  contains  chapters  devoted  to  vegetable  oils,  similar  firoducts  and 
their  derivatives,  Brazilian  fiscal,  industrial  and  commercial  legislation  on  this 
topic,  agricultural  and  chemical  education  in  Brazil,  and  summaries  of  national 
and  international  congresses  on  oils,  fats,  waxes,  and  resins. 

Diccionnrio  biogrdfico  de  Chile,  lHd6.  Kditores:  Kmpresa  periodfstica  “Chile”. 
Santiago,  Soc.  imp.  y  lit.  I'niverso,  1936.  737  p.  28  cm.  [The  publishers  of 
this  l)iographical  dictionary  used  as  source  material  data  furnished  to  them  by  the 
individuals  themselves  in  answer  to  a  form  request.  Apj)roximatelj’  one  hundred 
eminent  citizens  no  longer  living  are  also  included.  This  dictionary  will  l)e  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  second  edition  as  soon  as  the  accumulation  of  additional  and  corrective 
data  warrants  it.] 

El  reij  de  la  Araiicania ;  andanzas  }•  malandanzas  de  S.  M.  Orelic  .\ntonie  [!] 
I  [por]  Victor'  Domingo!  Silva.  [Santiago]  Edicidn  Zig-Zag  [1936?]  176,  [4] 

p.  2  plates  (ports.)  21  cm.  (Kmpre.sa  editora  Zig-Zag.  Autores  chilenos.) 
[Orelie  Antoine  Charles  de  Tounens,  born  in  France  in  182.j,  arrived  in  Chile 
when  little  more  than  thirty  years  old  and  l)egan  the  novelesque  career  during 
which  he  attained  the  title  of  “gran  toqui”  of  the  Araucanian  Indians.  He 
proclaimed  himself  king  of  Araucania  and  Patagonia  in  1861,  but  his  kingdom  was 
short-lived  and  he  met  with  many  adversities  before  his  death  in  1878.  The 
author  of  this  biography,  which  re.ads  like  the  mo.st  adventurous  story,  needs  no 
introduction  to  tho.se  acquainted  with  I.atin  American  literature,  since  he  has 
several  published  volumes  of  poetry  and  fiction,  in  addition  to  some  critical 
studies.] 

Memoria  de  la  Primera  conferencia  regional  iberoamericana  de  liolarg  Inter- 
nacional,  4-8  de  marzo,  1936,  Valparaiso,  Chile.  [Santiago,  Imprenta  Nascimento, 
1936]  11.5  p.  illus.,  fold  pi.  27  cm.  [The  Rotary  movement  was  first  started 

in  Ibcro-.\merica  in  1916,  when  the  first  club  was  organized  in  Cuba.  The  holding 
of  this  first  regional  met'ting,  attended  by  delegates  from  10  countries,  was 
a  forward  step  for  Rotary  in  Latin  .\merica,  since  it  is  evidence  of  the  deep  interest 
taken  in  the  movement  by  bu-siness  and  professional  men  there.] 

Historia  del  demrrollo  induMrial  de  Chile,  por  Oscar  Alvarez  Andrews.  .  .  . 

Santiago  de  Chile,  Imp.  y  lit.  -La  Ilustracidn,  1936.  391  p.  illus.,  tables,  maps, 
diagrs.  18)4  cm.  [Sr.  .Alvarez  Andrews  was  awarded  first  wrize  for  this  work  in 
the  contest  held  in  1933  by  the  Chilean  Sociedad  de  fomento  fabril  for  the  best 
work  on  the  industrial  history  of  Chile.  He  has  served  in  several  government 
offices,  been  professor  of  economic  studios  and  published  numerous  studies  on 
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labor  and  economic  questions.  The  “Historia”  is  a  complete  history  of  the 
industries  of  Chile  from  the  earliest  times  until  today.] 

L(i  personalidad  historica  de  Colombia  [por]  Carlos  Garcia  Prada.  .  .  ,  2*  ed. 
Xota  sobre  el  autor  por  L.  E.  Nieto  Caballero.  Bucaramanga,  Editorial  Marco 
A.  G6mez,  1936.  203  p.  [This  essay  describes  the  chief  events  and 

the  leading  characters  in  Colombian  history  and  the  development  of  Colombian 
civilization.  Dr.  Garcia  Prada  will  be  remembered  by  readers  in  the  United  States 
for  his  Spanish  grammar  (1930),  his  te.\t-book  edition  of  Teresa  de  la  Parra’s 
famous  “Las  memorias  de  Mama  Blanca”  (1932),  both  of  which  he  wrote  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Dr.  C.  M.  Wilson,  and  for  his  contribution  on  Colombian  literature, 
in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Sturgis  E.  Leavitt  (1934),  to  the  series  of  bibliographies 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  council  on  Hispano-.\merican 
.studies.] 

MAximo  G6mez,  el  generalisimo.  .  .  .  (Por]  B.  Souza.  La  Habana,  Editorial 
Tr6pico  (Seoane,  Ferniindez  y  eia.,  impresore.s]  1936.  325  p.  front.,  illus., 
plates  (inch  ports.,  facsims  ),  maps.  25  cm.  [This  biography  is  published  in 
commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Gomez,  whose  name  will  ever 
be  as.sociated  with  Cuban  independence.  It  shows  the  place  of  G6mez  as  a  leader 
in  the  independence  movement  and  its  final  success,  and  depicts  him  as  he  was, 
beloved  by  all,  until  his  death  in  1905.  Numerous  copies  of  portraits  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  as  well  as  interesting  drawings  by  .Abela  used  as  head-  and  tail-pieces  for 
each  chapter,  add  to  the  work.] 

Apuntes  para  la  historia  de  las  letras,  y  de  la  insiruccidn  publica  en  la  isla  de  Cuba, 
por  Antonio  Bachiller  y  Morales,  eon  introduccion  por  Francisco  Gonzdlez  del 
Valle  y  biografia  del  autor  por  Vidal  Morales.  .  .  .  Habana,  Cultural,  S.  A., 
1936.  v.  1;  L,  442  p.  20  cm.  (Coleccion  de  libros  cubanos.  .  .  .  vol,  xxxiv) 
[Bachiller  y  Morales’  now  famous  Apuntes  was  first  published  in  1859-1861. 
Tliis  first  volume  contains  the  complete  history  of  primary,  secondary  and  uni¬ 
versity  education  in  Cuba  up  to  that  time.  It  consists  of  article.®  previously 
published  in  various  Spanish  and  Cui)an  periodicals.  One  of  the  most  erudite 
Cubans  of  his  time  (he  lived  from  1812  to  1889),  Bachiller  was  active  in  many 
fields.  These  studies  on  education  are  outstanding  for  the  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  which  they  furnish.] 

Biografia  del  ilustrisimo  Federico  (lonzdlez  SuArez,  por  Nicolds  Jimenez.  Quito 
[Talleres  tipograficos  municij)ales,  1936]  7  p.  1.,  [.\i]-xx,  290,  Ixxxiv  p.  front., 

plates  (ports.)  26J4  cm-  (Publicaciones  del  .Archivo  municipal.  [IX]  vol.  XI) 
[This  is  the  first  volume  of  this  series  not  entirely  devoted  to  documentary  ar¬ 
chives.  It  is  a  complete  biography  and  ciitical  study  of  the  works  of  the  great 
Ecuadorean  historian  and  e.ssayist,  .Archibishop  of  Quito.  Senor  Jimenez  is  a 
member  of  the  Venezuelan  Academy  of  history  and  of  several  literary  societies.] 

Ensayo  sobre  la  geneonomia  Maya-Quichi  [por]  David  Vela.  Trabajo  presentado 
por  el  autor  en  el  acto  de  su  ingn*so  en  la  Sociedad  de  geografia  e  historia  de 
Guatemala,  el  25  de  julio  de  1935.  Guatemala,  L’nidn  tipogrdfica,  Munoz 
Plaza  y  cia.,  1935.  102  p.  20  cm.  [“Geneonomy”  is  a  word  formed  by  Prof. 
Miiller-Lyer  to  indicate  the  sociological  aspects  of  marriage  and  the  family. 
This  short  but  informative  work  considers  the  family  in  the  social  life  of  the 
Maya  and  Quiche  Indians,  two  of  the  largest  Central  American  Indian  groups.] 

Memoria  de  las  labores  del  ejccutivo  en  el  ramo  de  relactones  exteriores  durante  el 
aho  administrativo  de  1935,  presentada  a  la  Asamblca  legislativa  en  sus  sesiones 
ordinarias  de  1936.  Guatemala  [Tipografia  nacional]  1936.  573  p.  26  cm. 

Bananas,  gold  and  silver — Bananas,  oro,  y  plata,  por  David  Saavedra.  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  Talleres  tipograficos  hacionales,  1935.  436,  xvii  p.  illus.,  plates  (maps), 

ports.,  tables,  diagrs.  29  cm.  [This  work,  of  which  both  Spanish  and  English 
texts  are  given,  shows  the  importance  of  the  three  produets  mentioned  in  the 
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title  in  the  economic  development  of  Honduras.  The  chapter  headings  include: 
Geography  and  history,  Archaeology,  Immigration,  Crops,  Mines,  Industries, 
Statistical  supplement.  Cities,  and  a  chapter  in  the  Spanish  section  only  de¬ 
voted  to  biographies  of  contemporary  men  in  government  offices,  public  life, 
and  economic  positions.  The  many  diagrams,  tables,  and  maps  are  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  work.] 

Policarpo  Bonilla;  algunos  apuntes  biogrdficos  por  Aro  Sanso,  Un  estudio  del 
Dr.  Ricardo  D.  Alduvin  y  Esquema  para  una  biografia  por  Rafael  Heliodoro 
V^alle.  Mexico,  Imprenta  mundial,  1936.  xlv,  558  p.  plates  (ports.)  23  cm. 
[Policarpo  Ronilla,  a  President  of  Honduras,  was  interested  in  the  political  life 
of  his  country  from  1878,  when  he  received  his  law  degree  at  the  age  of  20.  The 
many  political  movements  in  the  Central  American  Republics,  especially  those  in 
Honduras  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first 
(juarter  of  the  twentieth  are  here  discussed.  Much  of  his  later  life  Bonilla 
spent  in  foreign  countries.  He  attended  a  number  of  international  confer¬ 
ences,  including  the  Central  American  conference  in  Washington  in  1907.  He 
died  in  El  Salvador  in  1924.  Sr.  Sanso  includes  valuable  documentary  ap¬ 
pendices.] 

La  clara  voz  de  Mexico  .  .  .  por  .lose  Marti.  Compilacidn  y  notas  de  Camilo 
Carranca  y  Trujillo.  [Mexico,  Talleres  grdficos  de  la  Penitenciaria,  1936]  v.  2: 
251  j).  pi.  (port.)  21  cm.  (Marti  en  Mexico,  vol.  II.)  [The  oiiginal  idea 
of  this  series  was  to  i)ublish  works  by  Mexican  authors  about  Marti.  This 
was  su})erseded  by  the  present  plan,  in  which  volumes  I  and  II  arc  devoted  to 
the  publication  of  articles  by  Marti  in  Mexican  periodicals,  many  of  which 
have  not  previously  lieen  republished.  The  present  volume  completes  the 
Bolelineit  dc  Orestes  which  were  published  in  the  Revistn  I'niversal  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year  1875  and  in  addition  contains  two  articles  from  El  Federa- 
lista.  An  introductory  c'ssay  on  “The  literary  intimacy  of  Marti”  by  Felix 
I.izaso,  author  of  several  other  essaj-s  on  Marti,  precedes  the  collection.  Future 
volumes  of  the  series  will  conclude  the  articles  by  Maiti  in  Mexico  and  contain 
works  of  Mexican  and  other  American  writers  on  “the  soul  of  the  Cuban  revo¬ 
lution.” 

Mitla,  town  of  the  souls,  and  other  Zapotcco-speaking  pueblos  of  Oaxaca,  Mex¬ 
ico,  by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons.  Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  jiress  [c.  1936] 
xix,  590  p.  illus.,  3  fold,  maps,  51  plates.  24'^  cm.  (The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  publications  in  anthropology.  Ethnological  series.)  [Dr.  Parsons  writes  of 
one  of  the  famous  Indian  trading  centers  of  Mexico,  where  she  spent  much  time, 
and,  being  primarily  a  student  of  folklore  and  anthropology,  she  was  able  to  note 
many  customs  with  a  professional  eye.  At  a  time  when  radical  changes  are  taking 
place  and  even  quiet  communities  such  as  this  will  probably  change  soon,  a  study 
like  Dr.  Parsons’  is  opportune,  inasmuch  as  it  records  the  past  and  gives  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  future.  The  work  discusses  aspects  of  .social,  political  and  religious 
life  in  the  community,  and  includes  folk  tales  and  music,  and  examples  of  Za|K)- 
tecan  speech.] 

Documentos  para  la  hisloria  de  la  lipografia  americana  [publieaeidn  de  la 
Biblioteca  del  Congreso  de  la  Unidn.  Mdxico,  Imprenta  de  la  Secretaria  de 
relaciones  exteriores,  1936.  ix,  36  p.  inch  9  facsims.  28  cm. 

1  navguracidn  de  la  Biblioteca  del  Congreso  de  la  Vnidn,  Mexico,  4  de  septiembre 
de  1936.  [Mdxico]  Imprenta  de  la  8ecretaria  de  relaciones  exteriores  [1936] 
40  p.  24  cm. 

Amado  Servo,  Mexico’s  religious  jmt,  by  Esther  Turner  Wellman.  .  .  . 

New  York,  Instituto  de  las  Espanas  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  1936.  xii,  13-292  p. 
front,  (port.)  20  cm. 
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Santa  Anna;  the  story  of  an  enigma  who  once  was  Mexico  [by]  Wilfrid  Hardy 
Callcott.  Norman,  University  of  Oklahoma  press,  1936.  xiv,  391  p.  front., 
plates  (inch  ports.)  23  cm. 

Memoria  que  el  JSecretario  de  estado  en  el  despacho  de  relacioncs  exteriores 
prcsenta  a  la  Asamblea  nacional  en  sus  sesiones  ordinarias  de  1936.  Panama, 
Imp.  nacional,  1936.  Ixv,  307  p.  23  cm. 

Uoods  of  northeastern  Peru,  by  Llewelyn  Williams.  .  .  .  Chicago  [Field 
museum  press]  1936.  587  p.  front.,  illus.,  2  maps.  24  cm.  (Field  museum  of 

natural  history.  Botanical  series,  vol.  XV.  Publication  377)  [Llewelyn 
Williams  was  in  charge  of  the  Peruvian  division  of  the  Marshall  Field  .\mazon  expe¬ 
dition  sent  by  the  Field  museum  of  natural  history  during  1929  and  1930.  .\rticles 
about  the  Peruvian  inontana  (the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes)  by  Dr.  Williams 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  in  June  1931  and  .\ugust 
1933  following  his  return  from  the  expedition.  Woods  of  northeastern  Peru  is  also 
the  result  of  his  studies  in  that  country.  The  descriptions  of  trees,  compiled  from 
the  author’s  field  notes  and  by  families,  form  almost  500  pages  of  the  book. 
.Vdditional  sections  include  a  description  of  the  montaha,  tables  of  anatomical 
characters  of  Peruvian  woods,  vernacular  names,  a  seven-page  bibliography,  and 
a  thirteen- page  index.] 

Tralados,  convenciones  y  acuerdos  vigentes  entre  el  Pent  y  otros  estados  [ptiblica- 
ci6n  del]  Ministerio  de  rclactiones  exteriores  del  Peru.  Lima,  Imprenta  Torres 
Aguirre,  1936.  1  v.  in  3.  24^  cm.  [Official  collections  of  treaties  of  Peru  have 

been  previously  published  in  1858,  1876,  1890-1911  (fourteen  volumes),  and  1916. 
The  present  collection  is  planned  to  be  comprehensive.  The  earliest  treaty 
contained  in  vol.  I,  which  is  concerned  only  with  bilateral  instruments,  is  the 
treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  signed  with  Great  Britain  in  1850. 
The  collection  is  brought  up  to  date  by  supplements,  of  which  two  for  this  first 
volume  have  already  been  published.] 

Manuscritos  y  publicaciones  de  Eugenio  I.arrabure  y  Unanue.  .  .  .  Lima, 
Imprenta  americana,  1936.  t.  Ill:  667  p.  Ulus.,  pL,  ports.,  maps.  25  cm. 
Contents. — t.  Ill;  Ilistoria  y  arqueologia — continuacidn.  [Eugenio  Larrabure’s 
literary  and  historical  works  are  numerous.  This  is  the  first  volume  of  this 
collection  that  the  Library  has  received  but  its  completeness  indicates  that 
the  series  is  a  very  thorough  work.  The  author,  in  addition  to  being  well-known 
in  literary  circles  (he  is  the  founder  and  one-time  president  of  the  Ateneo  of 
Lima,  as  well  as  member  of  other  like  societies),  is  also  a  notable  figure  in  Peruvian 
political  and  diplomatic  service,  having  been  vice-president  of  the  Republic, 
ambassador  to  .Vrgentina,  and  president  of  the  Peruvian  delegations  to  the  Third 
and  Fourth  International  Conferences  of  American  States.  The  contents  of  this 
volume  are:  Notes  on  Colombian  pre-history;  .Archaeological  discoveries  in 
Colombia;  Christopher  Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  .America  (a  tlebate  held  in 
1885  between  Sr.  Larrabure  and  Padre  Ricardo  Cappa);  and  a  study  on  the 
.Archives  of  the  Indies  and  the  Columbus  Library  in  Seville.] 

The  Gomez  regime  in  Venezuela  and  its  background  [by]  Pedro  Manuel  Arcaya. 
Washington,  D.  C.  [Baltimore,  The  Sun  printing  company]  1936.  238  p.,  1  1. 
20  cm.  [Dr.  Arcaya  is  a  former  Minister  of  Venezuela  in  the  United  States. 
The  present  work  is  a  revised  English  version,  with  additions  and  corrections,  of 
“Venezuela  y  su  actual  regimen”’  (Washington,  1935)  (listed  in  these  Notes  in 
November  1935).  The  work  contains  an  historical  sketch  of  Venezuela  and  a 
sununary  of  the  work  carried  out  by  G6mez  from  1908  until  his  death  in 
1935.] 

Conciliacidn  y  arbitraje  [por]  Esteban  Gil  Borges.  Caracas,  Tipografia  ameri¬ 
cana,  1936.  88  p.  23)4  cm. 
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Xolas  sobre  la  estructura  ticnica  de  los  tratados  multilalerales  interamericatios 
Ipor]  Esteban  Gil  Borges.  Caracas,  Tipografi'a  aniericana,  193b.  64  p.  23'-^ 
cm. 

Tendencias  de  la  evolucion  de  los  metodos  de  solucidn  pacifica  de  los  confliclos 
inter nacionales  [por]  Esteban  Gil  Borges.  Caracas,  Tipografi'a  aniericana,  1936. 
51  p.,  2  1.  23)2  cm. 

Cuadra  Bolivar,  quinta  de  los  padres  del  Libertador  en  Caracas,  mansion 
predilecta  del  padre  de  la  patria  (por]  Luis  A.  Ricardo  Tello.  Caracas,  Tipo- 
grafia  aniericana,  1936.  31  p.  pi.  2'd'/i  cm.  [This  pamphlet  is  the  antecedent 

of  a  full  history  of  the  famous  Bolivar  House  in  Caracas,  now  in  preparation  by 
the  author.  The  pamphlet  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  house,  a  copy  of  the 
act  of  the  Venezuelan  Congress  which  created  it  a  national  museum  in  1891,  and 
cu|)ies  of  brief  statements  about  the  hou.se  made  during  1935  and  1936.) 

Inter- American  tribunal  of  international  justice;  memorandum,  jiroject  and 
documents  accompanied  by  observations  (publication  of  the  Carnegie  endowment 
for  international  peace,  Division  of  international  law]  Washington,  Carnegie 
endowment  for  international  peace,  1936.  xiv,  105  p.  24  cm.  (Carnegie  en¬ 
dowment  for  international  ix'ace.  Division  of  international  law.  Pamphlet 
series,  no.  56.)  [The  Inter-American  court  of  international  justice  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  discussioti  and  proposal.  The  project  prc.sentefl  herewith  is  the 
result  of  suggestions  made  by  a  group  of  diplomats  and  publicists  in  Washington 
for  pre.sentation  to  the  Inter-.\merican  conference  for  tlie  maintenance  of  peace 
which  met  last  December  in  Buenos  Aires.  (Tins  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Eighth  International  C'onference  of  .\merican  States  to  be  held  at  Lima.)] 
Tribunal  interamericano  de  justicia  internacional;  memorandum,  proyecto  y 
documentos  acompanados  de  observaciones  [publicacidn  de  la]  Dotacidn  Carnegie 
I)ara  la  paz  internacional,  Division  de  dcrecho  internacional.  .  .  .  [Washington, 
Carnegie  endowment  for  international  peace,  1936]  xiv,  104  p.  23  cm. 
(Dotacidn  Carnegie  para  la  ])az  internacional,  Divisi6n  de  dcrecho  internacional. 
Folletos  en  espanol,  mim.  5)  (The  Spanish  edition  of  the  above.] 

The  codification  and  analysis  of  the  immigration-control  law  of  each  of  the  several 
countries  of  Pan  America.  .  .  .  Analysis  volume;  a  statement  of  the  basic 

problem,  and  of  the  main  findings  in  the  analysis  of  Pan  .Vmcrican  immigration- 
control  law  and  policy,  by  Harry  H.  Laiighlin.  .  .  .  [Washington,  Carnegie 
institution  of  Wa.shington,  Eugenics  record  office,  1936]  173  p.  pi.  (map), 

diagr.  28  cm.  Mimeographed. 

('odificacion  y  andlisis  de  las  leyes  de  inmigracion  de  cada  uno  de  los  poises  del 
continenteamericano.  .  .  .  Volumencorrespondienlealanalisis;  c\pos\c\6nAe:\pTo- 
blema  fundamental  y  de  los  principalcs  elementos  en  el  analisis  de  la  politica  y  de  las 
leyes  de  inmigracion  en  el  continente  americano,  por  Harry  H.  Laiighlin.  .  .  . 
Traduccion  del  original  ingles.  [Washington,  Institucidn  Carnegie  de  Washing¬ 
ton,  .Archive  del  Departamento  de  eugenesia,  19.36]  176  p.  pi.  map,  diagr. 
28  cm.  Mimeographed.  [The  Spanish  edition  of  the  above.] 

(ieograpby  of  Latin  America,  tiy  Fred  A.  Carlson. .  .  .  New  York,  Prentice-Hall, 
inc.,  1936.  xxii,  642  p.  illus.,  maps  (2  fold.),  tables,  diagrs.  24  cm.  (Prentice- 
Hall  geography  series.)  [Profes.sor  Carlson  says  in  his  preface,  “The  main  pur- 
po.se  in  preparing  this  book  is  an  endeavor  to  establish  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  countries  of  I>atin  .America  through  the  enumeration  and 
interpretation  of  nature’s  conditions  that  have  retarded  or  promoted  their 
progress.”  He  prepared  this  work  as  a  text-book;  its  complete  geographical 
data,  economic  and  physical,  however,  make  it  an  excellent  reference  work  in 
this  field.  Bibliographies  at  the  end  of  mo.st  chapters  furnish  additional  refer¬ 
ences,  and  an  eight-page  appendix  contains  a  jironouncing  list  of  place  names.] 
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Xew  magazines  and  tliose  received  for  the  first  time  are  listed 
below: 

Infancia  y  Juvenlud.  Ministerio  dc  justicia  e  iiistruccion  piiblieu,  Palroiiato 
N'acioiial  de  Menores.  Buenos  Aires,  1930.  [Vol.  1],  n<*  1,  octubre-diciembre 
1930.  Ill  p.  Ulus.  20  x  28 cm.  Quarterly.  Address:  Charcas  2258,  Buenos 
.Aires,  Argentina. 

La  Res;  revista  ilustrada  de  las  carnes  argentinas.  Buenos  Aires,  1930.  Auo  4, 
n“  70,  dicieinbre  5,  1930.  [00]  p.  Ulus.  23  x  31  cm.  8emi-monthly.  Address: 

Avenida  Roque  Saenz  Pena  700,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Revista  de  ciencias  juridicas  y  sociales.  Santa  Fe,  1930.  Afio  1  (3*  ^poca), 
n°  18,  1930.  182  p.  17J^  x  27  cm.  Quarterly.  Address:  Uni versidad  Nacional 

del  Litoral,  Santa  Fe,  Argentina. 

Orientacion;  organo  del  Centro  UniOn  cmpleados  de  comercio,  Santa  Fe. 
Santa  Fe,  1930.  Ano  2,  n°  10,  noviembre  1930.  10  p.  18  x  20)4  cm.  Monthly. 

.Address:  Catamarca  2471,  Santa  Fe,  .Argentina. 

Carreteras;  una  revista  de  investigaciones  camineras.  Buenos  Aires.  n°  1, 
marzo  1930.  20  p.  illus.  23  x  29  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  DirccciOn 

Nacional  de  Vialidad,  San  Martin  871,  Buenos  Aires,  .Argentina. 

Rampa  Argentina;  revista  mensual  de  agricultura  e  interns  general.  Buenos 
Aires.  .Ano  10,  n“  111,  noviembre  1930.  00  p.  illus.  27  x  3414  cm.  Monthly. 

K<litor:  Enricpie  M.  Torres.  .Address:  Brand.scn  esq.  Gaboto.  Buenos  .Aires, 
.Argentina. 

Rosalinda;  revista  mensual  ilustrada  para  la  mujer  y  el  hogar.  Buenos  .Aires. 
Ano  4,  n®  02,  noviembre  1930.  90  p.  illus.  27x34)5  cm.  Monthly.  Editor: 
C.  Robine  de  Beltran.  Address:  Brandsen  esq.  Gaboto,  Buenos  Aires,  .Argentina. 

lioletim  de  Ariel;  mensario  critico-bibliographico,  lettras,  artes.  sciencias.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  .Anno  0,  n°  1,  outubro  1930.  32  p.  22x29  cm.  Monthly.  Editor: 
Gastuo  Cruls.  Address:  Rua  Senador  Dantas  40,  5“  andar,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Rerista  da  Academia  Pelropolitana  de  Lctras.  Petropolis.  .Anno  3,  n"  3,  julho 
1930.  05  p.  10x23  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  A.  de  Paula  Buarque.  Address: 
Petropolis,  Brazil. 

Revista  de  Chimica  Industrial;  orgao  do  syndicato  dos  chimicos  do  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  .Anno  5,  n®  52,  agosto  1930.  40  p.  illus.  21}^x29  cm. 
.Monthly.  Editor:  Jayine  Sta.  Rosa.  Address:  Rua  dos  Ourives,  07,  3°,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Revista  da  Sociedade  Cearense  de  Geografia  e  Historia.  Fortaleza.  .Anno  1,  n®  1, 
oututjro  1935.  97  p.  1012x24  cm.  Quarterly.  .Address:  Rua  Senador  Pompon 

1215,  Fortaleza.  Ceani,  Brazil. 

lioletim  da  secretaria  de  agricultura,  industria  e  comercio.  Recife,  1930.  Vol.  1, 
n®  3,  outubro  1930.  [112]  p.  10x22}^  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Secretaria  de 
agricultura,  industria  e  comercio,  Recife,  Pernambuco,  Brazil. 

Camara  dos  dejiutados;  Boletim.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1930.  Anno  2,  n®  3,  julho 
1930.  172  p.  tables.  10x2314  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Camara  dos  deputados, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Rublicafoes  da  academia  carioca  de  letras.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1930.  .Ano  2,  n®  3, 
1930.  120  p.  10x2314  cm.  Address:  Edificio  Silogeu  Brasileiro,  .Av.  .Augusto 
Severn,  4,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
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THE  MEXICAN  EXPROPRIATION  LAW 

The  new  Mexican  expropriation  law  sponsored  by  President  Car¬ 
denas  and  speedily  adopted  by  both  branches  of  the  National  Congress 
was  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  on  November  25,  193G.  The 
purpose  of  the  law,  as  explained  by  the  President  in  an  interview,  is 
“to  expropriate  sources  of  production  wliich  are  inactive,”  to  “better 
the  lot  of  the  working  class  .  .  .  always  taking  into  account  the  needs 
of  both  the  capitalist  and  the  worker.”  In  the  case  of  an  inactive 
industrial  enterprise,  he  added,  “the  Government  must  seek  the  means 
of  putting  it  to  work;  that  is  when  the  law  is  applied.” 

The  law  provides,  among  other  things,  that  the  Executive  may 
order  expropriation;  total  or  partial  occupation,  or  limitation  of  the 
right  of  ownership,  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  or  in  the  interest  of 
the  comnumity,  in  any  of  the  following  cases  specifically  cited  as 
“causes  of  public  utility”: 

1.  The  establishment,  operation  or  maintenance  of  a  public  service; 

2.  The  opening,  extension  or  straightening  of  streets  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  paved  liighways,  bridges,  roads  and  tunnels  to  facilitate 
urban  and  suburban  traffic; 

3.  The  beautifying,  enlargement  and  sanitation  of  towns  and  ports, 
the  construction  of  hospitals,  schools,  parks,  gardens,  recreation  or 
landing  fields  and  of  any  other  work  intended  for  service  to  the 
communitj'; 

4.  The  conservation  of  places  of  scenic  beauty,  of  antiques  and 
objects  of  art,  of  buildings  and  monuments  of  archaeological  or 
historical  importance,  and  of  such  things  as  are  considered  outstanding 
characteristics  of  national  cultiu’c; 

5.  The  fulfillment  of  collective  needs  in  the  event  of  a  war  or  of 
internal  strife;  the  supplying  of  foodstuffs  or  other  articles  of  prime 
necessity  to  cities  or  centers  of  population ;  and  the  means  employed 
to  combat  or  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  epidemics,  epizootic  diseases, 
fires,  plagues.  Hoods  or  other  public  menaces; 

6.  The  means  employed  for  national  defense  or  for  maintenance  of 
public  peace; 

7.  The  ])rotection,  conservation,  development  or  utilization  of 
natural  resources  susceptible  of  being  exploited; 

8.  The  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  amassed  or  monopolized 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  one  or  several  persons  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  community  at  large  or  of  a  particular  class; 
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9.  The  establishment,  promotion  or  maintenance  of  an  enterprise 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community ; 

10.  The  measures  necessary  to  prevent  destruction  of  natural 
resources  and  any  damage  which  may  be  caused  to  property  to  the 
detriment  of  the  community; 

11.  The  establishment  or  improvement  of  centers  of  population  and 
of  their  sources  of  livelihood ;  and 

12.  Such  other  cases  as  are  provided  for  in  special  laws. 

Under  the  procedure  set  forth  in  the  law,  the  Federal  Executive 
is  to  handle  each  case  through  the  appropriate  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment,  administrative  office  or  government  of  a  territory ;  but  a  previous 
declaration  relative  to  the  action  to  be  taken  must  be  made  known, 
both  by  publication  of  a  notice  in  the  Diario  Oficial  and  by  personal 
service  on  the  interested  parties. 

If  the  domicile  of  the  latter  is  not  known,  a  second  publication  of 
the  notice  shall  be  sufficient. 

The  property  owners  affected  then  have  a  period  of  15  days  in  wliich 
to  institute  administrative  proceedings,  seeking  the  revocation  of  the 
“declaration”  thus  published,  before  the  Executive  Department, 
administrative  office  or  territorial  government  in  charge  of  their 
cases;  and,  in  default  thereof  or  if  an  adverse  decision  is  rendered,  “the 
respective  administrative  authority  shall  immediately  occupy  the 
property  which  is  sought  to  be  expropriated  or  temporarily  occupied, 
or  shall  immediately  enforce  the  respective  pro\'isions  on  limitation  of 
ownership.” 

It  is  pro\'ided,  however,  that  in  the  cases  covered  by  items  5,  6,  and 
10  of  the  list  inserted  above,  and  once  the  declaration  required  by  law 
has  been  published,  the  Federal  Executive  may  take  immediate  action, 
and  the  request  for  revocation  will  not  stay  the  occupation  of  the 
property  involved  or  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  relative  to 
limitation  of  ownerslup;  but,  in  all  cases,  the  law  reserves  to  the  owner 
of  the  property  in  question  the  right  to  claim  reversion  thereof  to 
himself,  if  during  a  period  of  five  years  it  is  not  used  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  expropriation. 

The  indemnity  to  be  paid  in  each  case  of  e.xpropriation  must  be  based 
on  the  amount  recorded  as  the  “fiscal  value”  of  the  property,  whether 
declared  by  the  owner  or  tacitly  accepted  by  liiin  through  the  payment 
of  taxes  thereon.  Should  there  be  any  dispute  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
iiidemnitv,  the  court  with  jurisdiction  over  the  case  shall  allow  the 
parties  three  days  in  which  to  appoint  an  expert  apiece,  and  jomtly 
select  an  umpire.  If  they  should  fail  to  do  so,  the  court  will  apiioint 
either  e.xpert,  the  umiiire,  or  all  of  them,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
court  is  also  emjiowered  to  set  a  time  Ihnit,  not  to  exceed  60  <lays, 
wherein  the  experts  must  submit  their  report;  and,  in  case  of  dis¬ 
agreement,  it  shall  call  upon  the  umjiire  to  proiluce  his  own  report 
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witluii  a  definite  jieriod  of  not  more  than  30  days.  These  reports  are 
then  to  he  the  l)asis  for  the  court’s  final  decision  on  the  indemnity, 
from  which  there  can  he  no  appeal.  The  amount  set  shall  be  paid  by 
the  State  “when  the  tiling  expropriated  becomes  its  property”,  or, 
likewise  by  any  “person,  other  than  the  State”,  to  whom  title  may 
have  been  awarded.  The  procedure  and  terms  for  payment  of  the 
indemnity  are  to  be  determined  by  “the  authority  in  charge  of  the 
expropriation”,  but  a  limit  of  ten  years  is  placed  on  the  time  to  be  set 
for  full  payment. —  F.  J.  H. 


SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MEXICO 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Me.xican  educational 
movement  is  undouhtedly  the  variety  of  social  activities  which  the 
Xational  University  of  Mexico  has  undertaken  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  both  its  professors  and  students.  The  university  authorities, 
working  on  the  theory  that  the  university  must  contribute  directly  to 
the  solution  of  national  problems  and  the  uplift  of  the  working 
classes,  have  mapped  an  elaborate  plan  including  the  following:  The 
Departments  of  deologx’.  Biology,  Sociolog\%  and  Aesthetics  hav’e 
started  research  work  in  the  Me/.cjuital  Valley,  where  more  than 
tliirty  scientists  have  been  carrying  on  studies  of  the  waters,  plants, 
land  and  the  inhabitants.  The  same  university  departments  have 
also  offered  their  facilities  to  the  various  (lovcrnment  departments  so 
as  to  coordinate  the  work  undertaken  in  any  of  the  fields  mentioned 
with  similar  work  done  by  the  (lovernment.  As  soon  as  the  work  in 
Me7.(juital  Valley  ends  the  university  scientists  will  devote  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  other  region  until  a  detailed  study  of  the  whole  country 
has  been  completed.  In  this  work  students  in  their  last  year  at  the 
university  are  required  to  help,  assuming  responsibility  for  some 
special  task  in  connection  with  their  own  field  of  study. 

The  university  is  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  find  specially 
gifted  young  men  of  the  laboring  classes  to  whom  free  education  will 
he  given.  Two  annual  prizes  will  also  be  awarded  to  persons  of  out¬ 
standing  ability  and  character  who  may  be  in  economic  straits. 

Five  school  centers  have  already  been  opened  where  free  elementary 
etlucation  is  offered  to  adult  laborers.  There  are  also  five  bureaus 
where  advice  and  help  in  legal  matters  is  given  free  to  those  who  have 
no  means  to  pay  for  it.  A  dispensarv  in  Xonoalco  where  medical 
assistance  is  given  and  a  symphony  orchestra  to  iiopularize  classical 
music  among  the  poor  are  two  other  original  initiatives  of  the  National 
University,  as  is  the  undertaking  to  reconstruct  in  Mezquital  Valley 
an  entire  communal  village,  including  streets,  houses,  schools  and 
economic  activities. 
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SIXTH  BRAZILIAN  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY 
CONGRESS 

I'luler  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  of  the  Federal 
(lovernnient,  the  Sixth  National  Highway  Congress  of  Brazil  was 
held  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  last  November,  with  the  attendance  of  delega¬ 
tions  reprt'senting  the  various  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
as  well  as  many  municipal  governments  throughout  the  country, 
engineering  schools  and  other  organizations  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  highway  construction.  The  congress  recommended,  among 
many  other  important  things,  that  the  Federal  Government  establish 
as  soon  as  possible  a  National  Highway  Department;  that  a  national 
])rogram  of  ])ul)lic  roads  he  jirepared  at  once,  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  federal  capital  must  he  the  center  from  wliich  the 
main  highways  must  radiate,  connecting  it  with  the  capitals  of  the 
various  States  and  with  the  regions  of  the  greatest  possible  economic 
dcA'clopment  in  the  country;  that  this  national  highway  program  he 
put  into  practice  within  the  period  of  ten  years;  and  that  the  project 
for  the  moving  of  the  federal  capital  to  the  interior  of  the  country 
in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  constitution  of  1934  he  given 
immediate  consideration  in  order  that  the  building  of  the  roads  con¬ 
necting  tlie  new  cajiital  with  the  various  jiarts  of  the  country  he 
started  as  soon  as  possible.  A  Highway  Exposition  was  also  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  connection  with  the  congress. 

ARGENTINE  COLONIZATION  PLAN 

It  was  recently  announced  that  the  administration  of  the  National 
Mortgage  Bank,  a  rural  credit  institution  controlled  by  the  Argentine 
Government,  had  decided  to  put  into  practice  a  vast  plan  of  settlement 
on  the  land  to  which  it  has  title.  This  plan  includes  a  careful  study 
of  the  possibilities  of  each  piece  of  jiroperty  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  settler  as  well  as  the  land’s  economic  potentialities.  The  size 
of  the  lot  to  he  sold  to  a  settler  will  depend  on  the  productmty  of 
the  land  and  the  number  of  working  members  of  the  settler’s  families. 
The  prospective  settlers  must  he  farmers  by  occupation,  he  of  good 
moral  character,  and  have  enough  capital  to  pay  for  the  first  operating 
expenses.  After  a  5-year  jieriod  of  provisional  occupation  of  the  land 
during  which  the  settler  jiays  3  ])ercent  interest  and  4  percent  to  a 
special  purcliasc  fund,  the  sale  takes  place.  Ten  percent  of  the  price 
of  the  property  must  be  paid  then,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  in  annual 
instalments  during  40  years  and  32(S  days. 

The  hank  will  supervise  the  farming  of  each  piece  of  jiroperty  sold 
to  settlors. 
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Annual  Pkizes  for  Bolivian  Books. — -In  order  to  stimulate 
national  artistic  and  scientilic  production,  the  Bolivian  Government 
Junta  has  established  hy  decree  four  annual  prizes  to  be  awarded  to 
the  best  works  by  national  authors  in  the  fields  of  literature,  science, 
pedagogy  and  art.  A  board  of  award  constituted  by  delegates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  University  of  La  Paz  and  authors,  teachers 
and  artists  associations  will  pass  on  the  various  works  presented  by 
candidates  to  the  prizes. 

People’s  restaurants  in  Chile.— The  adequate  nutrition  of  the 
working  classes  is  a  problem  that  is  being  given  the  utmost  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Cliilean  authorities.  On  November  15,  193G  the  first  of  a 
series  of  popular  restaurants  was  opened  in  Santiago  by  the  mayor  of 
the  city  in  the  presence  of  several  Idgb  Government  officials.  The 
purpose  of  these  restaurants  is  to  offer  wholesome  food  at  the  lowest 
prices  jMissible  to  the  poor,  who  often  go  undernourished  due  to  the 
liigh  prices  of  food.  The  first  of  these  restaurants  has  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  280  persons  and  is  located  in  a  section  of  the  city  iidiabited 
mostly  by  working  people.  Tliis  restaurant  is  also  prepared  to  sell 
food  to  those  who  wish  to  take  it  home.  Other  restaurants  of  this 
type  are  to  be  opened  later. 

Adequate  nutrition  for  Chilean  children.— On  tlie  initiative 
of  the  Government,  the  Chilean  Public  Health  authorities  have  decided 
to  carry  out  an  e.xperiment  in  the  nutrition  of  school  children.  More 
than  400  cliildren  of  School  No.  1 1  in  Santiago  are  to  be  given  a  daily 
meal  including  60  grams  of  meat,  100  grams  of  fresh  vegetables,  and 
300  grams  of  milk.  In  the  afternoon  200  grams  more  of  milk  are  to 
be  given  to  each  child.  Tbe  work  of  preparing  and  serving  the  food  is 
entrusted  to  girl  students  in  a  vocational  scbool. 

Colombian  university  campus. — Under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Gabriel  Durana  Camacho,  rector  (president)  of  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bogota,  plans  were  recently  completed  for  the  construction 
of  a  university  campus  on  the  outskirts  of  the  capital.  Tbe  Cindad 
Univenitarla  will  house  all  the  various  colleges  of  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  now  scattered  throughout  the  city,  besides  offering  to  the 
stuilents  residential,  recreative  and  other  facilities  which  <lo  not  exist 
at  present  or  are  inadequate.  The  construction  of  the  buildings  for 
the  colleges  of  law,  social  sciences  and  economics  was  to  start  tbe 
latter  part  of  last  year. 
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Commission  to  study  Canal  Fund  investment.— On  November 
20,  1936,  President  Arosemena  signed  a  decree  creating  a  commission 
to  study  the  situation  of  the  funds  received  by  the  Government  of 
Panama  from  the  United  States  in  compensation  for  the  pri\'ileges 
granted  to  the  latter  in  connection  Mith  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  new  commission,  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  Hygiene,  Welfare  and  Promotion  and  the  manager  of  the  National 
Hank  are  the  only  two  members,  will  make  definite  arrangements  for 
the  administration  of  the  funds  mentioned,  known  as  Fondos  Constitu- 
cionales  de  la  Posieridad.  It  will  also  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
readjustment  of  the  e.xternal  debt  of  the  Republic  in  the  United  States. 

Paraguayan  National  Pantheon.— Under  a  decree  signed  by 
President  Franco  on  September  14,  1936,  the  National  Pantheon, 
started  under  the  presidency  of  Marshal  Francisco  Solano  Lopez  but 
left  unfinished  for  over  half  a  centurj",  was  terminated  and  consecrated 
on  October  12.  The  pantheon,  located  in  Asuncion,  will  be  the  resting 
place  for  the  remains  of  Paraguayan  citizens  to  whom  the  nation  owes 
gratitude  for  e.xceptional  services.  The  decree  further  specified  that 
the  remains  of  Marshal  Solano  Lopez  be  placed  in  the  central  hall  of 
the  pantheon.  A  special  commission  under  the  chairmanship  of  Don 
Roinualdo  Irigoyen  was  appointed  by  President  Franco  to  locate, 
identify  and  transport  the  remains  of  Lopez  to  the  capital.  The 
bodies  of  three  other  military  chiefs  who  distinguished  themselves 
during  the  war  of  1864-70  and  of  a  Paraguayan  soldier  killed  in  action 
during  the  Chaco  war  were  also  interred  in  the  pantheon. 

Industrial  Bank  of  Peru.— On  November  26, 1936,  a  new  bank¬ 
ing  institution  known  as  Banco  Industrial  del  Peru  was  opened  in  Lima 
with  the  attendance  of  President  Benaxddes  and  other  liigh  Govern¬ 
ment  officials.  The  purpose  of  the  bank  is  to  foster  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country  by  means  of  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest 
and  other  banking  operations  usually  carried  out  by  institutions  of 
this  type. 
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Alfuedo  Skin  nek  Klee. — The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
(luateinala,  Senor  Alfredo  Skinner  Klee,  died  on  November  2,  193G, 
at  his  home  in  Guatemala  city.  Bom  in  the  national  capital  on 
February  22,  1882,  Senor  Skinner  Klee  was  educated  there  and 
received  his  law  degree  from  the  university  in  1901.  Not  until  1922 
did  he  begin  his  diplomatic  career,  with  his  appointment  as  consul 
general  of  Guatemala  to  San  Francisco.  From  there  he  went  to 
Costa  Kica  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  in  1929.  The  following  year 
he  was  ai)pointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  President  Liizaro 
Chacon,  a  post  which  he  held  uninterruptedly  until  his  death.  AMiile 
in  that  capacity  he  attended  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States  at  Montevideo  in  1933,  as  chairman  of  the  Guate¬ 
malan  delegation.  Senor  Skinner  Klee  was  a  member  of  national  and 
foreign  scientific  and  cultural  organizations,  and  had  been  decorated 
by  the  governments  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  and  Spain. 
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